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NOTES ON LOPE DE VEGA’S WORKS IN THE 
SPANISH INDIES? 


I 


N the vast literature which the genius of Lope de Vega has in- 
spired among successive generations of critics and scholars, little 
has been said about his relations with Spain’s former possessions in 
the New World or about the existence of an appreciative audience 
in the contemporary western hemisphere. He has been thought 
almost solely as the idol of the Madrid public or, at the most, of the 
theater-goers of the Peninsula. But this does his popularity less 


than justice since in his own time Lope’s admirers were legion in 
regions outside of Spain such as Italy, France and particularly the 
remote colonies of the Crown in the Indies. He himself was aware 
of this fact as evidenced in the well known allusion in the prologue 
of El peregrino en su patria which reads in part: 


. i asi quiero advertir a los que leen mis Escritos con aficién (que 
algunos ai, sino en mi Patria, en Italia i Francia i en las Indias donde no 
se atrevié la Embidia). . . .? 


Even the much discussed problem of the identity of Lope’s 
gifted admirer in Peru, Amarilis, seems not to have brought clearly 
into the open the significant fact that, as a reader of his works, she 
was merely the most articulate of a large number of people in her 


1 These notes were gathered with others while on fellowships granted by 
the American Council of Learned Societies and the Guggenheim Foundation. 
2 Note also in the aprobacidén of La Filomena, dated May 31, 1621: 
‘*Mas haced reflexién en la memoria 

de novecientas fabulas oidas 

por toda Espafia, y muchas dilatadas 

al pacifico mar.’’ 

Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, XXXVIII, 491b. 
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own land and in other parts of her world who were familiar with 
his books and plays. If this poetess of the western hemisphere 
withheld her name for reasons good and sufficient unto herself, 
there were many others with some claims to literary distinction 
born or living in America whose identity was well known to the 
great dramatist. The Laurel de Apolo, which is as notable for 
names omitted as for those mentioned, cites in laudatory terms some 
twenty-four bards who spent the whole or part of their lives in 
Spanish lands across the seas. And Lope’s acquaintance with 
officialdom passing back and forth from the colonies such as the 
Principe de Esquilache, the Marqués de Montesclaros, and the Conde 
de Chinchén,* whose hospitality he had enjoyed in Spain, was con- 
siderable. But far exceeding in numbers these identifiable ad- 
mirers living overseas was a large anonymous public in the Indies 
who eagerly bought his books and enthusiastically attended per- 
formances of his comedias in local theaters. Some evidence to this 
effect will be presented. 

First, however, it must be admitted that in all the astounding 
output of this extraordinary genius there is comparatively little 
reflection of the American scene, though more, perhaps, than visible 
in the theater of the Mexican born Alarcén. At least four full- 
length comedias, El nuevo mundo descubierto por Colén,’ Arauco 
domado,* El Brasil restituido* and La conquista de Cortés,® and an 
auto sacramental entitled La Araucana ® indicate that Lope did not 

8 Cf. José Toribio Medina, Escritores hispanoamericanos celebrados por 
Lope de Vega en el Laurel de Apolo (Santiago de Chile, 1924), 49-80. 

Three viceroys of Peru during the first part of the seventeenth century. 
The Principe de Esquilache wrote an aprobacién of Lope’s La Dragontea. 

5 Cf. SAnchez Moguel, Espafia y América. Estudios histéricos y literarios 
(Madrid, 1895), 87-97; Aurelio Miro Quesada 8., América en el teatro de 
Lope de Vega (Lima, 1935), 11-32. 

6 Cf. discussion in ibid., 40-65 in which this play is characterized as 


‘*lo m&s completo y mfs documentado que ha escrito Lope sobre un tema de 
América’’ (p. 59). 

7 Ibid., 66-86; Gino de Solenni, Lope de Vega, El Brasil restituido, to- 
gether with a Study of Patriotism in his Theater (New York, Instituto de las 
Espafias, 1929). 

8 This is apparently the same play as the one entitled Zl marqués del Valle. 
Cf. W. L. Fichter, ‘‘Lope de Vega’s La conquista de Cortés and El marqués 
del Valle,’’ Hispanic Review, III (April, 1935), 163-165. 

® Cf. Medina, Dos comedias famosas y wn auto sacramental (Santiago de 
Chile, 1917); also Miro Quesada, op. cit., 33-39. Mention should be made 
here, perhaps, of Lope’s epic poem La dragontea which, dealing with the last 
expedition and death of Sir Francis Drake, describes places and events occur- 
ring in the New World. Cf. A. K. Jameson, ‘‘Lope de Vega’s La dragontea: 
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’ entirely overlook the themes that the New World and its historical 
incidents offered him.*® But admittedly neither the quantity nor 
the quality of these mediocre productions may be regarded as a 
high tribute to his ultramarine audience if, indeed, he sought to 
please the latter. 

In many other plays there are occasional references and allu- 
sions to the remote possessions of the Crown but, for the most part, 
these are merely incidental and of slight significance. Perhaps the 
only important contribution of America to Lope’s dramatic art 
was the indiano. This term was applied to Spaniards returning to 
the homeland from the Indies where they had acquired wealth. 
Too often they were crude, vulgar persons who aroused the resent- 
ment—and doubtless the envy—of their countrymen. In Lope’s 
time these individuals were numerous in the capital and their type 
was conventionalized in the theater of which he was the real in- 
spirer. The unadmirable protagonist of La moza de céntaro may 
be regarded as typical, though the use of this character still awaits 
a detailed study or discussion as, indeed, do the other indications 
of the influence of the Indies on Lope’s writings. 


Il 


The surest proof, perhaps, that Lope’s works, both dramatic and 
non-dramatic, found their way into the overseas possessions of the 
Crown is offered by a series of documents preserved in fragmentary 
form at the Archive of the Indies in Seville. These are the rem- 
nants of the registros or manifests covering shipments of goods to 
the colonies on the annual fleets. Owing to a decree of Charles I, 
dated September 5, 1550, it was the duty of the House of Trade at 
Seville to have detailed manifests made of every shipment of books 
indicating the title of each volume. This fortunate provision per- 
mits some study of the types of literature read by the colonists 
particularly during the Siglo de Oro, though these records are so 
incomplete that they allow only a mere sampling of the whole. 
During most of the life of Lope these shipping documents give 
interesting data since they indicate the number of copies, an abbre- 
viated title and, occasionally, the price at which the book was billed 
but, unfortunately, there exists only a small fraction of the original 
records, probably less than a quarter, so that no statistical study of 





Historical and Literary Sources,’’ Hispanic Review, VI (April, 1938), p. 104— 
119. 


10I am told that Cortés is presented as an old man in Lope’s La mayor 
desgracia de Carlos V. 
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the total shipments can be made. They do, however, reflect the 
current tastes of the colonists in general as well as the rise and 
partial eclipse of Lope’s unprecedented popularity. That the 
Spaniards living in the far-off Indies were able to receive and read 
the works of Spain’s great writers almost as soon as they were 
available in the Peninsula is also made abundantly clear. Nat- 
urally enough, the bulk of the books consigned to the colonies were 
theological in character with an average of 15 to 20 percent of 
‘libros profanos o de entretenimiento’’ accompanying them. 
These fictional works included poetry, ‘‘libros de caballerias’’ in 
large numbers despite legislation banning them,™ picaresque and 
pastoral novels and, at the turn of seventeenth century, comedias 
in surprisingly large quantities. Almost as soon as Lope’s writings 
began to appear in print, they are noted on the bills of lading, 
though in very modest numbers. During his mature life, however, 
searecely a single registro lacks a substantial representation of his 
prose and verse. 

In turning the smudged and faded pages of these documents 
which, in general, are now bound in pigskin volumes one notices 
scattered invoices covering books sent along with shipments of 
hardware, wine-skins and textiles; the first list noted that included 
works of Lope is found among the records of 1599 ** under a mani- 
fest heading which reads as follows: 


Diego Mexia librero vzo de Sevilla que tiene cargado debaxo cubierta 
enxuto y bien acondicionado en la nao que Dios Salue nombrada Santa 
Elbira que va . . . al Puerto de San Juan Ulua de la Nueva Espafia ... 
diez caxas de a vara de libros selladas con el scello del Santo Oficio de la 
Ynquisicion desta ciudad de Sevilla . . . para dar y entregar a Pablo de 
Hibera librero vzo de Mexico o a quien su poder tuviere . . . y va por su 
quenta y riesgo del dho Pablo de Hibera ocho mill y quinientos y treinta 
y tres que son de una partida que me enbio en la flota de ciento cinquenta 
marco de plata... corre el riesgo de los dichos Reales en todas las 
naos.... 


The ten cases bore higher numbers which may indicate that they 
were part of a larger shipment, and listed among the books con- 
tained in ‘‘caxa 28’’ is the following: 


ocho areadias de lope de rueda nuebo 8° ba[dana] 


11 This question is discussed at length in Irving A. Leonard, Romances of 
Chivalry in the Spanish Indies, with some registros of shipments of books to the 
Spanish colonies (Berkeley, 1933). 

12 General Archive of the Indies, Seville, Spain (hereinafter A. G. I.), 
Contratacion, legajo 1131, fol. 28-29. 
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The error in listing this item is of interest since it appears that 
to the billing clerk the name of Lope de Vega’s celebrated fore- 
runner had a more familiar ring than that of the future Fenix. 


However, a little farther down under case 31 a more correct entry 
is noted : 


dos arcadia (sic) de lope de bega 8° nuebo ba[dana] 


With these ten copies of La Arcadia and probably others Lope 
appears to have made a very modest bow to his future readers in 
the Indies who were soon to develop a flattering appetite for the 
innumerable products of his imagination. Already the tremendous 
vogue of the romances of chivalry throughout most of the sixteenth 
century was giving way to that of the scarcely less soporific pastoral 
novel, and it may be said that Lope broke into print by giving the 
public at home and abroad what it appeared to want. Though he 
had published other works by this date (1599), La Arcadia was his 
only title in this shipment of ten cases whose invoice bore at the 
bottom the following notations: 


Los SS“ Inqui"™ de Sevilla cometen el despacho destos libros al licen* 
Pacheco, fecho en el castillo de triana a 5 de Junio de 1599. 
No son de los prohibidos. E] Licen*® Pacheco. 


Salen los libros deste registro Siete mill y doscientos Rls, 7200 Ris. D. 
Mexia. 


The book dealer, Diego Mexia, to whom the distinction of intro- 
ducing Lope’s works to the New World may possibly belong, was 
himself a personality of more than passing interest since it is al- 
most certain that he was Don Diego Mexia de Fernangil, one of the 
early poets to bring fame to Peruvian letters through his Parnaso 
peruano. Born in Seville about 1565, he is said to have gone to 
America in 1585 from which he apparently returned to Spain. 
Later, however, he wandered extensively among the Spanish realms 
across the Atlantic, including an adventurous trip to Mexico from 
Lima. Subsequently, he settled in the capital of the Peruvian vice- 
royalty as a book seller and there he wrote a number of works in 
addition to the two parts of the Parnaso peruano, the second of 
which is still unpublished.** 

The fragmentary nature of these poorly preserved documents, 
it should be repeated, permit only the most incomplete data on book 
shipments to the colonies but, notwithstanding these definite limita- 

18 Cf. Philip Ainsworth Means, Fall of the Inca Empire (New York, 


1932), 273-274; Luis Alberto Sanchez, Historia de la literatura peruana. I. 
Los poetas de la colonia (Lima, 1921), 51-61. 
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tions, considerable light is thrown upon the reading habits of the 
expatriated Spaniards in the Indies. The records seem to indicate 
first that Lope’s earliest sales in that market were very modest and 
searcely noticeable. Indeed, the only other indication of interest in 
his writings found in the year of 1599 was an item of ten copies of 
**Romanceros de lope de vega,’’ billed at two reales each, on a 
manifest of Fernanao de Medina Campo covering a shipment to 
Juan de Leon Castillo placed aboard the good ship ‘‘ Espiritu 
Santo’’ bound for New Spain.** 

B- ’ with the beginning of the seventeenth century the demand 
for his books rose rapidly. Again in 1600 Diego Mexia dispatched 
six cases of books to Mexico, mainly theological works, but among 
them were ‘‘12 Arcadias de Lope de Bega 8° papel.’’** In the 
flota of the same year a passenger named Pedro Gonzalez Refolio 
took with him to Tierra Firme or South America 36 cases of books. 
Among the latter was a liberal sprinkling of fiction including 
Amadis de Grecia, Don Belianis, Sergas de Esplandidn, and twenty 
copies of La Arcadia.** Novels were still the favorite reading of 
the colonists but Lope was soon to change this to the lighter fare 
of comedias. 

The volume of Lope’s works pouring into the overseas realms 
may be said to have really gotten under way during 1601 in the 
records of which period is found the registro of the largest ship- 
ment of books found in the Archive of the Indies.** A passenger 
by the name of Martin Sanchez Solis took with him to Tierra Firme 
on the ships ‘‘San Francisco’’ and ‘‘Nuestra sefiora del Valle’’ 
eighty cases containing some 10,000 volumes most of which were 
probably destined for Peru. The percentage of secular books is 
higher than usual and of Lope’s works are included: 98 copies of 
La Arcadia, 94 of La Dragontea, and 39 of the Vida del bien- 
aventurado Isidro, Labrador y Patrén de Madrid, besides a sub- 
stantial number of ‘‘romanceros’’, some or all of which may have 
been by the same writer. _Other registros of this fleet give evidence 
that the Fenix was rapidly winning a public in the Indies, but his 
works were still outnumbered by novels of chivalry and that prime 
favorite, Guzman de Alfarache, of which hundreds of copies are 
noted on the manifests. 

14 A, G. IL. Contratacién, legajo 1132, fol. 69-74. 

15 A. G. I., Contratacién, legajo 1136a, fol. 117-118. 

16 A. G. L., Contratacién, legajo 1137. 


17 A. G, L., Contratacién, legajo 1137 (printed in Leonard, op. cit., 76- 
113). 
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In the succeeding years there is scarcely a record on which 
Lope fails to find an important representation. As he added new 
titles such as La hermosura de Angélica and El peregrino en su 
patria to his growing list, they found ready sales beyond the seas. 
The year 1605 offers documents of especial interest in this connec- 
tion. This date is significant not only in marking the appearance 
of Cervantes’ masterpiece (which was shipped at once to the 
colonies) but also the beginning of the publication of Lope’s best 
known works, the celebrated Partes of his comedias. These col- 
lections of a dozen plays each as well as the sweltas proved to have 
a greater effect on the reading habits of the new world than even 
the Quijote; popular taste turned quickly from the thick novels 
to the lighter diet of versified drama. His were not the first 
comedias, however, to make their appearance in the lists for Juan 
de la Cueva’s plays and translations of Plautus and other classical 
dramatists were included at an early date, but unquestionably Lope 
gave the strongest impetus to the new fashion. But where formerly 
Lope’s works were sent in dozens, now they went in scores and 
even hundreds in successive shipments. 

Turning back for a moment to the historic year of 1605, one 
registro of this date is of particular interest since it symbolizes the 
first introduction into America of the most important writings of 
the two greatest geniuses of Spain. This bill of lading ** covered 
a shipment of two cases of books destined for Cartagena de Indias; 


the legal phraseology of this document was somewhat abbreviated 
and read : 





diego Garcia fran® de barrios Registro 
Diego Correa q a Cargado en este nauio q Dios Salue y guarde nombrado 
el espiritu sancto de que ba Por maestre franco de Barrios Las caxas de 
libros abajo contenidas Para dar y entregar en la ciudad de Cartagena a 
at® Mendez y Por su ausencia a diego Correa y Por la de ambos a antolin 
bazquez para q el q Los Recibiere haga la Horden de Ant’ de toro cuyos 
son y por cuya q™ y Riesgo van La qual lleua el dicho ant® Mendez y Son 


tes 


los Sig***. 


The first of the two cases contained 84 copies of ‘‘don quixote’’ 
which, since the manifest is dated March 22, 1605, are undoubtedly 
a part of the first edition of which so little is known by bibli- 
ographers.*® The second box was filled with a more varied assort- 


18 A. G. L, Contratacién, legajo 1145a (printed in Leonard, op. cit., 114- 
115). 

19 Cf. Francisco Rodriguez Marin, El ‘‘Quijote’’ y Don Quijote en América 
(Madrid, 1911), passim, 
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ment of works, including 16 more copies of the Quijote making a 
total of 100 in this shipment. Of more interest to this study is 
the small item of ‘‘seis Comedias de lope de uega’’, presumably 
the first Parte of which six copies appear to have been sent. So 
far as the present state of the records reveal, this was the first 
trickle of what became a swollen flood of Lope’s comedias pouring 
in to the Indies. 

Either book orders were unusually numerous that momentous 
year in the history of Spanish literature or a larger number of 
manifests than usual have survived. On practically all lists are 
found modest quantities of Lope’s comedias, usually six copies at 
a time, with a liberal sprinkling of La Arcadia, San Isidro, La 
hermosura de Angélica, El peregrino en su patria, and ‘‘rimas de 
Lope de Vega.’’ La Dragontea, however, having lost popular fa- 
vor, if the extant records are a reliable guide, disappears from the 
lists. The bulk of the shipments that year were destined for South 
America, being usually billed to Puerto Bello and Cartagena 
whence they were trans-shipped to Quito and Lima. Seldom is the 
price indicated and in no instance were data of this sort given 
for the Partes. One manifest, however, lists a copy of Don Quijote 
at 10 reales while a copy of La hermosura de Angélica sold for 
6 reales. The San Isidros were generally billed at 3 or 4 reales, 
La Arcadia at 4 and 6 reales. Prices on the manifests did not 
fluctuate greatly, but the actual selling price by dealers was prob- 
ably much higher. 

The years following 1605 were ones in which Lope’s output 
assumed the astounding proportions which won him the reputation 
of being a ‘‘marvel of nature.’’ The existing registros unfortu- 
nately do not permit even a rough estimate of the total number of 
his works which crossed the Atlantic but they amply demonstrate 
that he had a much larger public in the far-off colonies than 
hitherto realized and that his sales there probably compared fa- 
vorably with those in the Peninsula. In chronological order and 
usually in the year of their first publication his successive works 
accompanied and outnumbered those of his literary rivals. In 
most instances his earlier writings continued to be shipped as 
newer titles appeared on the lists. The most conspicuous of the 
latter were: Jerusalem conquistada, Pastores de Belén, Soliloqutos, 
Rimas sacras, Triunfo de la Fe, La Filomena, La Circe, Triwnfos 
divinos and La Dorotea, but numerically these works seldom 
equalled in quantity the various Partes of comedias which soon 


20 A, G. L., Contratacién, legajo 1145a, fol. 73. 












* jumped from orders of a half dozen each to thirty, forty and more. 
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Two cases shipped to Cartagena de Indias in 1622 contained a 
total of 47 titles, 21 of which were ‘‘libros de entretenimiento.’’ 
Nearly all of the latter were products of Lope’s imagination. 
They included 67 copies of Parte XVI, 13 of Parte XV, 4 Rimas 
sacras, 4 El peregrino en su patria, 6 La Arcadia, 4 Pastores de 
Belén, and 6 La Filomena, 24 Rimas humanas.** The fact that 
the proportion of secular books to ecclesiastical tends to grow in 
the first half of the seventeenth century may be credited to the 
tremendous popularity which Lope enjoyed personally and the 
impetus that his overflowing genius had given to purely fictional 
writings. His plays predominated but other literary creations al- 
ready mentioned retained a representation on these shipping docu- 
ments throughout his lifetime. One exception stands out, how- 
ever, which may have significance. Though practically every 
other work of Lope is noted in these records, not a single instance 
of El Arte nuevo de hacer comedias is observed in any of them. 
Was this omission deliberate or accidental ? 

The tremendous success of the great dramatist inevitably en- 
couraged a school of disciples and imitators whose works found a 
prompt and ready acceptance in the Indies. As early as 1620 
the plays of various followers, notably Guillén de Castro, are 
found scattered among those of the master, and even before the 
latter’s death his popularity had dwindled perceptibly. His 800 
or more comedias ** merely whetted the popular appetite for this 
type of literature that he had practically created and soon his 
works formed but a minor part of the onrush of collections and 
sueltas to America brought by the annual fleets. The public de- 
manded new and more plays, seemingly caring little who wrote 
them; younger dramatists, able if less prolific, hastened to supply 
the popular demand as advancing years and belated piety dimin- 
ished Lope’s output, and soon these lesser lights crowded him for 
honors in the general esteem. 

Almost coinciding with Lope’s death in 1632 the records cease 
to give details. Comedias shipped increase in number but the 
name of the author, the Parte, and soon the number of copies are 
no longer given. Thus the documents lose all statistical value. 
Only now and then is such information vouchsafed. A shipment 
of 45 boxes destined for Lima in 1640 lists: ‘‘4 comedias de Lope, 

21 A, G. I., Contratacién, legajo 1172, fol. 130. 


22 Cf. 8. Griswold Morley and Courtney Bruerton, ‘‘How many Comedias 
did Lope de Vega write?,’’ Hispania, XIX (May, 1936), 217-234. 
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4 comedias de Tirso, 3 comedias de Calderén’’ while case no. 10 
contains ‘100 comedias varias,’’ and another includes ‘‘170 come- 
dias sueltas.’’** The latter method of billing becomes the rule 
and Lope’s name disappears from the list save an occasional ship- 
ment of his works in prose or undialogued verse. Doubtless these 
comedias varias, sueltas or diferentes which continued arriving in 
the colonies during the rest of the century and, indeed, during 
the whole colonial period, included those of the dramatist who had 
made the genre so popular, but Lope’s name came to mean scarcely 
more than that of any other writer. 

This fact seems well confirmed by an interesting booklist of 
1713 which is almost unique in that it indicates not only the total 
number of plays in the shipment, 504 in all, but also gives the 
title of each comedia.** The works of Lope and Calderén average 
only slightly above those of minor and practically unknown drama- 
tists. The eighteenth century, apparently, had not consigned the 
‘*Fenix’’ to complete oblivion but it hardly rated him above his 
mediocre successors in the Spanish theater. This last document 
cited is a sort of final flare-up in the long record of book shipments 
to the Indies as no further data of this sort have come to light. 
Doubtless comedias continued to be sent, but the investigation 
comes perforce to a dead end early in the century of national po- 
litical and cultural decline. 

Copies of Lope’s works were not all carried below deck and in 
boxes during the long voyages to the colonies. Those tedious 
crossings, sometimes lasting for months, afforded many idle hours 
while the cramped quarters of the small vesséls allowed little space 
for active diversions. Passengers and often literate members of 
the ship’s crews carried books among their personal effects to 
while away their enforced leisure, a fact which caused the Inqui- 
sition to establish an inspection of the decks and cabins of every 
ship at the port of entry to prevent the admittance of prohibited 
works into the colonies. -It was customary for a commissioner of 
the Holy Office, accompanied by a notary and a bailiff, to board 
the ship before either passengers or cargo were disembarked and 
submit the officers and passengers to a series of questions re- 
garding the possible presence of heretics or heretical practices 
and books noted during the voyage. The ship’s cabins were then 

23 A. G. L, Contratacién, legajo 1184, fol. 29-33 (photostatic copy in my 
possession). 


24 Printed in Leonard, ‘‘A Shipment of comedias to the Indies,’’ His- 
panic Review, II (Jan. 1934), 39-50. 
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searched for such literature and smuggled goods, and the inspec- 
tor’s report included a summary mention of any books found. 
Only those works officially banned called for an extended report, 
the more harmless being merely listed. A few of these so-called 
visita memoranda have been published, though none are available 
after 1600.*° Occasionally, they include a reference to the earlier 
writings of Lope such as La Dragontea, La Arcadia and ‘‘Octavas 
de Lope de Vega’’ but these books were considered of no impor- 
tance by the Holy Office. 

Passengers had other means of amusing themselves besides 
reading. They relieved the monotony of these interminable voy- 
ages frequently by cock-fights (that is, until the fowls had all 
disappeared into the stew-pots), by dancing, banqueting and by 
the amateur performance of plays on the deck. Thus Lope’s 
comedias were not only read but were performed upon the high 
seas. An interesting evidence of this fact is offered by the Eng- 
lish priest, Thomas Gage, in his account of his voyage from Spain 
about the middle of the seventeenth century to the mission field in 
the New World as related in his well known A New Survey of the 


West Indies. After describing the festivities on ship-board he 
writes : 


. and further did the Dominicans’ joy and triumph exceed the 
Jesuits in that they invited all the Jesuits with Don Nufio de Toledo, the 
President of Manila, with the Captain of the ship of Santa Gertrudis to a 
stately dinner, both of fish and flesh: which dinner being ended, for the 
afternoon’s sport they had prepared a comedy out of famous Lope de 
Vega, to be acted by some soldiers, passengers, and some of the younger 
sort of friars; which I confess was as stately acted and set forth both in 
shews and good apparel in that narrow compass of our ship as might have 
been upon the best stage in the Court of Madrid. . . .* 


III 


A study of the remnants of the early registros has demonstrated 
that the writings of Lope and those of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors were transported regularly to the Indies for the enter- 
tainment of a public sufficiently numerous to afford a lucrative 
business for various Spanish book dealers. It scarcely seems nec- 


25 Francisco Fernfndez del Castillo, Libros y libreros en el siglo XVI 
(Publicaciones del Archivo General de la Nacién, VI; Mexico City, 1914), 
365-446; Leonard, Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies, 28-35. 


26 Thomas Gage, A New Survey of the West Indies (Argonaut series, 
New York, 1929), 17. 
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essary, therefore, to prove that much purely secular literature 
did reach the hands of readers in the colonies. Until recently 
historians as well as those less informed have solemnly declared 
that Spanish despotism rigidly excluded all save approved ec- 
clesiastical works and only at great risk did other books enter as 
contraband literature. This legend appears supported by the 
almost complete lack of early editions in the libraries and convents 
of present day Spanish America. But the exceptional hazards to 
which books in the former colonies were exposed and the fact that 
first copies of literary monuments are almost as rare in Spain 
itself are usually overlooked. A systematic examination of colo- 
nial archives would undoubtedly yield much proof that literature 
of the lighter sort reached the Indies through the discovery of old 
inventories, wills, bankruptcy proceedings and records of the In- 
quisition which often include book-lists. The task awaits an in- 
vestigator but a few scraps of evidence are at hand. 

From 1606 on book dealers on Mantas street in Lima were re- 
ported to be selling numerous copies of La Arcadia, La hermosura 
de Angélica, and El peregrino en su patria to readers in the vice- 
regal capital ** while the nearby corrales de comedias were filled 
to overflowing at performances of Lope’s plays. 

Of particular interest is the inventory of an unfortunate archi- 
tect of Mexico City named Melchor Pérez de Soto who, because of 
an inordinate fondness for the ancient science of astrology, fell 
into the clutches of the Holy Office in 1655. His intellectual curi- 
osity which proved his undoing had inspired him to assemble what 
was probably the finest private collection of books in the colonial 
capital of New Spain.** This library was seized by authorities 
when he was denounced to the Inquisition for having ‘‘cometido 
muchos delictos contra la Fe’’ through allegedly possessing offi- 
cially banned books. During his painful incarceration which 
ended only with his violent death at the hands of a mad cell mate, 
an inventory of his book collection was made and is still pre- 
served.** The luckless architect’s library was an exceptionally well 
rounded one, including works on science, philosophy, art and belles- 
lettres as well as theology. Some of the best of Castilian literature 

27 José de la Riva Agiiero, Discursos académicos (Lima, 1935), 128. 

28 His story is told in Marqués de San Francisco [Manuel Romero de 
Terreros|, Un biblidfilo en el Santo Oficio (Mexico City, 1920). 

29 Inventario de los libros que se hallaron a Melchor Pérez de Soto, vecino 
desta Ciudad, y obrero mayor de la Santa Iglesia Cathedral della, los cuales 


se metieron en la Cémara del Seoreto deste Santo oficio, 107 fols. Archivo 
general de la nacién (Mexico), Inquisicién, tomo 440. 
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was represented such as Guzmdn de Alfarache of Aleman, La Gala- 
tea of Cervantes, La Vida del Buscén of Quevedo, La Diana 
of Montemayor, El Discreto of Gracin, Deleitar aprovechando of 
Tirso de Molina, ete. That the vogue of the fantastic romances of 
chivalry survived well into the middle of the seventeenth century 
despite Cervantes’ earlier burlesquing is testified to by the inclu- 
sion of Palmerin de Inglaterra, El Caballero Platir, Amadis de 
Gaula, Iisuarte de Grecia, Belianis de Grecia and Florisel de 
Niquea in the inventory from which Don Quijote is conspicuous 
for its absence. Lope de Vega is represented in this library by 
El peregrino en su patria, La Dorotea ‘‘accién en prosa,’’ and also 
by a copy of the Fama péstuma a la vida y muerte del Dr. Frey 
Lope de Vega Carpio. Curiously enough, the reading of comedias 
was apparently not included in the intellectual fare of this ill- 
fated bibliophile. 

But Lope’s true fame in the Indies as in Spain rested unques- 
tionably on his plays; corrales came into existence in the viceregal 
capitals almost as soon as in Madrid and were the popular cen- 
ters of amusement. Theatrical companies reached these overseas 
cities as early as 1600 *° and no insignificant part of their reper- 
toires was supplied by the most prolific dramatist of all time. 
Parallel with the popular corrales or casas de comedias for the 
masses, to which even the clergy attended, were the courtly per- 
formances to a more select audience within the palaces of the Vice- 
roys, and in both theaters the plays of Spain’s leading dramatists 
and those of Creole imitators were regularly acted. 

Besides performances at the theaters as an ordinary feature of 
colonial life, special occasions such as the innumerable celebra- 
tions of events in the life of the royal family, military triumphs 
of the Crown, recibimientos of viceroys and the thousand and one 
other incidents seized upon for public observance, all provided 
additional opportunities for play-acting before a theater-conscious 
people. Festivities became conventionalized with a program of 
activities including parades in costume with floats, jousts, bull- 
baiting, fireworks, etc. These celebrations lasted for weeks and 
even months as rival industrial gremios or guilds sought to outdo 
each other in the elaborateness of the programs that they spon- 
sored. One of the culminating events of these festivities was the 
representation of a comedia. Contemporary descriptions of these 

s0Cf. J. J. Rojas Garciduefias, El teatro de Nueva Espaiia en el siglo 


XVI (Mexico City, 1935); M. Moncloa y Covarrubias, Hl teatro de Lima 
(Lima, 1909); Riva Agiiero, op. cit., 95. 
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celebrations were invariably detailed and were generally printed 
with great care. These books, usually written in the exaggerated 
style of the period, survive in vast numbers and probably offer 
exploitable sources for the study of the colonial theater. Unfor- 
tunately, the writers, while wearying the reader by a wealth of detail 
regarding the wearing apparel and decorations associated with these 
occasions, too often merely record that a play was performed at 
the end of the day’s doings without indicating either the title or 
the author. Thus the modern investigator is usually cheated of 
specific information. Further search, however, for more data on 
the colonial stage may prove rewarding. Unfortunately the same 
practice was usually followed where mention is made of the reg- 
ular performances at the corrales on non-festive occasions. Only 
rarely does one find a stray reference as in a seventeenth-century 
diary kept in Lima. In the entry of November 17, 1665, the 
writer chronicles the suicide of a youth who had hanged himself. 
Though he is as brief in the recital of the gruesome details as to 
offer a model for modern reporters, he unexpectedly gives a bit 
of information in a sentence reading: ‘‘Y aquel dia se habian ido 
su hermana y la demas gente de la casa a la comedia que se repre- 
sentaba ‘La mujer de Per-Ibaiiez!’’’** This was, undoubtedly, 
one of Lope’s best, his Peribaiiez y el Comendador de Ocaia. 

The seventh meeting of the famous Academy of the Viceroy of 
Peru, the literary minded Castell-dos-rius, held in Lima on No- 
vember 4, 1709, includes a curious bit of evidence of the familiar- 
ity of its members with plays that they had probably seen or 
read.**? In accordance with his usual procedure, the Viceroy as- 
signed the ingenios of his literary society a subject for extempo- 
raneous verse. On this occasion they were asked to improvise 
redondillas about the charms of a lady, each fourth verse of which 
must contain the title of a comedia. Some of Lope’s thus men- 
tioned were: Peribafiez (again as La mujer de Peribaiiez), Las 
amazonas, El gallardo catalan, and La fuerza lastimosa. 

The eighteenth century witnessed the rise of gacetas and simi- 
lar periodicals, rudimentary newspapers which contained an- 
nouncements not unlike simple advertisements. Some are richer 
in references to contemporary performances in local theaters than 
others but often they fell into the habit of earlier chroniclers of 

81 Carlos A. Romero (ed.), Diario de Lima 1640-1694) ... de Josephe 
de Mugaburu y Francisco de Mugaburu (Lima, 1935), 72. 


82 Ricardo Palma, Flor de Academias y Diente del Parnaso (Lima, 1899), 
73-82. 
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- festivities through omitting mention of the title and author of the 
play presented. One of these interesting exceptions is the rare, 
short-lived daily of the Peruvian capital, Diario de Lima, pub- 
lished from 1790 to 1792. On the last page of this diminutive 
paper announcements of attractions in the two local coliseos ecus- 
tomarily were printed. One of these institutions was dedicated 
to cock-fighting while the other was a theater. Abbreviated titles 
of the comedias presented by the local stock company were usually 
given and, one hundred and sixty years after the death of Lope, 
the products of his imagination still entertained the theater-goers 
of the city that had known his unknown admirer, Amarilis. 

A similarly named paper of Mexico City, El Diario, preserves 
a record of plays given on the local stage from October, 1805, to 
the end of December, 1806. A study of the titles thus available 
shows that in the closing years of Spanish domination the comedias 
of Lope were still familiar spectacles, though far outnumbered by 
the works of a host of lesser dramatists whose names are now 
nearly forgotten.** 

As the decadence of Spanish life and letters became more pro- 
nounced toward the end of the colonial period the Inquisition, 
hitherto exhibiting commendable tolerance toward literature of 
imagination, now saw cause for alarm in many works formerly 
regarded as harmless. The philosophical ideas and revolutionary 
doctrines of the eighteenth century were at variance with the crys- 
talized thought of Spanish absolutism and theology, and the Holy 
Office made frantic efforts to stem the tide of subversive litera- 
ture lapping both shores of the Atlantic. The list of writings 
prohibited by the Church increased rapidly and many plays were 
completely banned or subject to expurgation. Some of Lope’s 
works which had been read and played for well over a century fell 
belatedly under suspicion. An edict appearing in Mexico City 
in 1745 required the expurgation of several lines in one of Lope’s 
autos sacramentales. It reads: 


I finalmente en la Loa al Nacimiento del Hijo de Dios titulada: Las 
pasiones de Adén de Lope de Vega Carpio: impreso en Madrid en la 
imprenta de Antonio Sanz, Afio 1730, se borren i espurguen las palabras 
siguientes: La inefable unién del Verbo hecha en tres naturalezas, cuerpo, 
Divinidad y alma en un sugeto compuestas.** 


83 Cf. J. R. Spell, ‘‘The Theater in Mexico City, 1805-1806,’’ Hispanic 
Review, I (Jan. 1933), 55-65. Only two titles by Lope, however, are re- 
corded. They are: La moza de cdntaro and El nuevo mundo descubierto por 
Colon. 


84 Archivo General de la Nacién, México, Inquisicién, Edictos, 1613-1760. 
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More severe, however, was the condemnation of another play of 
Lope mentioned in the Carta de la Inquisicién, dated July 23, 
1801, in Mexico City. With the works ‘‘prohibidos in totum’? is 
included the statement that ‘‘Za fianza satisfecha de Lope de Vega 
Carpio; se prohibe la representacién y lectura de esta Comedia por 
perjudicial a las buenas costumbres.’’ ** 

All the evidence submitted tends to demonstrate that Lope’s 
plays were read by many in the Spanish colonies and witnessed 
on the stage by many more, particularly in the viceregal capitals 
and larger cities of Spanish speaking people. But Lope’s come- 
dias were not wholly limited, it seems, to those understanding his 
own speech. The indigenous elements, particularly the Aztecs 
and Incas, apparently felt some of his far-reaching influence for 
the Spaniards did not fail to introduce the theater along with 
their other institutions to their conquered subjects. The versifi- 
cation of the celebrated play in the Quechua languages, Ollantay, 
probably written in the eighteenth century, suggests a familiarity 
with Spanish drama of the Siglo de Oro of which Lope forms so 
important an element.** 

There is little doubt that many of the great dramatist’s autos 
sacramentales were translated into native dialects for the edifica- 
tion of the Church’s charges and probably some of his longer plays 
were accorded similar honors. These versions, which were never 
intended for publication, appear entirely lost, though some such 
manuscripts may yet emerge from the obscurity of convent and 
private libraries or other repositories. A Mexican bibliographer 
of the eighteenth century, Beristain y Souza, reported that 


En la Biblioteca del colegio de San Gregorio de Mégico se hallan y he 
visto tres comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio traducidas por nuestro Alva 
[Bartolomé Alva] y son: (1) El Gran Teatro del Mundo, (2) El Animal 
Profeta y Dichoso Parricida, (3) La Madre de la Mejor. Est4n escritas 
por el afio de 1681, y una de ellas con su dedicatoria al P. Horacio Carochi, 
Jesuita, gran maestro de la Lengua megicana.** 


85 Museo Nacional de México, Documentos histéricos mezicanos, Inquisi- 
cién mexicana, Ms. no. 342. Doubtless an exhaustive investigation of the 
edicts issued by the Holy Office would reveal numerous other titles of Lope’s 
works. 

8¢ E. ©. Hills, Hispanic Studies (American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, 1929), 47-105. 

87 Quoted in Francisco Monterde, Bibliografia del teatro de Mézico 
(Monografias bibliogrfficas mexicanas, nim. 28, Mexico City, 1934), 394; 
ef. also M. Ballesteros Garbrois, ‘‘Lope en América,’’ Revista de estudios 
hispdnicos (Madrid, 1935), no. 6, p. 751-752. 
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From these random notes it is clear that Lope had a large and 
appreciative audience outside of continental Europe of which he 
was not entirely unaware. During his own lifetime no inconsid- 
erable number of his printed works were sold in far off America 
and presumably his income was thereby enhanced, though he 
undoubtedly suffered from pirated editions. His plays delighted 
the masses in these remote parts of the world no less than those 
of Madrid and, as already suggested, probably inspired many 
colonial dramatists whose existence is overlooked and unknown 
owing to the disappearance of their manuscripts and the regrettable 
omission of titles in contemporary references to the performances 
of comedias. The rise and decline of Lope’s popularity was re- 
flected as accurately in the colonial corrales and reading habits of 
the expatriated Spaniards and their descendants as was the case 
in the Peninsula. In both regions the real inventor of the Spanish 
comedia, though eclipsed by lesser dramatists, retained some meas- 
ure of influence and left his indelible impress on the most popular 
of literary genres throughout the two centuries following his death. 
What is of particular interest, perhaps, is the fact that the fertile 
imagination of the most prolific of world dramatists overlooked to 
so large an extent the exploitable mine of plots and situations which 
the legends of the New World and the deeds of Spanish heroes in 
that hemisphere offered him. Had the long vogue of the romances 
of chivalry satiated the desire for the fantastic and the exotic in 
the general public? Or had the novelty of the discovery of the 
new world worn off and had that vast region become only a prosaic 
opportunity of enrichment for materialistic adventurers and the 
Crown? Whatever the answer, the influence of his ultramarine 
audience on the playwright and novelist appears to have been 
slight, though Peninsula book-sellers reaped a harvest in the ex- 
porting of his works. Lope, like the Spain he understood so well, 
was provincial and both failed to perceive the true opportunities 
latent in the boundless reaches of the western hemisphere which 
were for three centuries the property of Castile. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
Larchmont, N.Y. 





UN TRATADO DE ALBEITERIA DE LA EPOCA DE 
ALFONSO X * 


A BIBLIOTECA del Escorial conserva un ‘‘libro de fecho de 

los cavallos’’ euyo interés consiste en que, siendo una de las 
pocas obras cientificas que nos han quedado del siglo XIII, viene a 
ampliar los conocimientos que tenemos de la cultura de aquella 
época. Su caudal de formas arcéicas y dialectales y de vocablos 
enteramente desconocidos, 0 documentados sdélo siglos mas tarde, 
enriquece la filologia hispénica; y, por Gltimo, el texto interesa a 
los historiadores de la medicina en general y de la hipiatria en 
especial. 

Para formarse una idea de lo que contiene nuestro tratado, 
léase la introduccién con la que el autor justifica su propésito : 


Por que los reyes e los principes e los altos sennores an a deffender e a 
conquerir las tierras, tengo que ninguna cosa non les puede seer tan noble 
njn tan a pro pora ellos commo los cauallos, por que con ellos las an a 
deffender e a ganar, et sin ellos non lo podrian fazer. Ordeno este libro 
a seruicio de Dios e de los sennores e a pro delos que oyeren que es de 
fecho de los cauallos, por que ellos sean guardados e non reciban danno 
nin oceasion por ellos, que la occasion e el danno que recibiessen serie 
perdimiento de los regnos e de las gentes. Onde conuiene que pora seer 
deffendidos deste peligro que les non pueda uenir, que piense manera 
por que sean guardados. Et la primera cosa en que tengo que deuo 
fablar, commo quier que es poco mjo entendimjento, es en fecho de las 
enfrenaduras e de las faciones quelos cauallos deuen auer pora seer 
buenos e a delecto e a seruicio de los sennores: quales pora correr por 
costadal e quales pora arenales e por otros logares blandos, e quales pora 
xaral o por otra espessura qual quier, o quales por aguachales, e quales 
non, et quales faciones deuen auer pora ser fuertes e buenos pora en 
batalla, et quales faciones deuen auer pora ser ligeros e corredores, et 
quantas e quales son las colores que por nonbres ciertos se pueden llamar, 
e cada color quantas e quales sennales deuen auer, et quantas e quales 
son las enfermedades que pueden auer e como les ujenen cada vna, e de 
que, e commo se gouiernan, et las cwras que deuen auer por las guareger 
e con que cosas, et las que guarecen con sangrias e las que con quemas, e 

* El presente articulo es una refundicién de El Libro de los Caballos, 
editado con introduccién y vocabulario por el autor como anejo XXIII de la 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola. Coincidié la publicacién de este libro con el 
comienzo de la guerra civil en Espaiia, y no llegé a distribuirse. 
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las que con poluos, e las que con yeruas, e las que con emplastos, e las 
que con vnguentos, e las que con otras vnturas. 


Esta introduccién da, al mismo tiempo, una especie de tabla de 
materias de la obra. 


Manuscritos: Existen ecuatro eédices de nuestro tratado. 
(1) El ya mencionado, escurialense, que ocupa los primeros 55 folios 
del ms. b. IV. 31. Es éste el mejor cédice por ser el mds antiguo, 
ya que esta escrito en letra del s. XIV, por ser el menos dispara- 
tado, y, en fin, por estar redactado en dialecto leonés, ofreciendo 
asi formas desconocidas e interesantes. El texto va acompafado 
de dibujos que representan el instrumentario del albéitar y los 
diferentes tipos de frenos. En el Gltimo folio se encuentra afia- 
dido por otra mano una bula de indulgencia concedida por el 
Papa Juan XXII, que reinéd en Avifién de 1316 a 1334. Esta 
bula constituye un término a quo. Una descripcién detallada del 
eédice hace Julian Zarco Cuevas en su Catdlogo de los mss. cas- 
tellanos de la Real Biblioteca de El Escorial, Madrid, 1924, I, 
66. (2) Otro eéddice se encuentra en la Biblioteca de Perpifién 
(sign. 28); esté escrito en letra del siglo XIV 0 XV.‘ De este 
eédice se encuentra copia moderna en la Biblioteca de la Academia 
de la Historia de Madrid ;? es esta copia la obra de Jaime Villa- 
nueva, el autor del Viaje literario a las Iglesias de Espaia. El 
eédice de Perpifién esté estrechamente relacionado con el del Es- 
corial. Sin embargo, no es copia de éste, sino que ambos proceden 
de un original perdido. El copista de este ms. ha conservado 
solamente rasgos del dialecto leonés del original (si es que el 
original los tenia y no proceden del copista del ms. escurialense), 
y ha introducido grafias aragonesas: senyor, tanyer, restanyar, 
linatge, senyal, ete. (3) Se conserva en la Academia de la His- 
toria de Madrid una versién puramente castellana, copiada en el 
s. XIV o XV por un copista negligente y que muchas veces comete 
faltas debidas a que no comprende el original. La obra veterinaria 
va hasta el folio 55 v°. Lwuego sigue un recetario, y los folios 62 
r° a 92 v° contienen un cuestionario de examen que se ha hecho 
sobre la obra y que prueba que el Libro de fecho de los Cavallos 
fué un libro de texto usado en alguna escuela de albéitares. Doy 
una prueba de este cuestionario por ser de interés cultural : 

1 Una descripcién defectuosa en el Catalogue Général des Bibliothéques de 


la France, XIII, Paris, 1891. 
2 Sign.: Est. 19, grada 54, nim. 71. 
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Si te preguntaren que cosa es estomago, e por que es dicho estomago, di: 
estomago quiere tanto dezir commo aquel que toma lo que le dan. Otro 
si estomage quiere dezir arbol que tiene muchas fojas.* 


(4) Finalmente se conserva la obra en el céddice 3468 de la Biblio- 
teea Nacional de Madrid, en una versién castellana del siglo XV, 
con adiciones propias; es bastante distinta de la que dan los demas 
manuscritos. Tenemos noticia de cédices perdidos que acaso eran 
idénticos a los que seiialamos como el original desconocido del 
manuscrito escurialense. En la biblioteca particular del Conde 
D. Rodrigo Alfonso Pimentel hubo, hacia 1440, ‘‘un libro de Al- 
beyteria viejo, en papel toledano, con tablas de papel cubiertas de 
euero prieto,’’ y ‘‘un libro de Albeyteria, en papel toledano, con 
tablas de papel cubierto de cuero blanco.’’ * 


AvuToR Y FECHA: El libro, tal como se nos presenta en los cédices 
del Escorial y de Perpifidn, no da ni la menor indicacién acerca de 
su autor a pesar de ser completos los dos. 

El eéddice de la Academia de la Historia, en el recetario apécrifo, 
dice: ‘‘En el nombre de Dios ordené este libro maestre Audalla de 
las enfermedades de las bestias.’’ El lugar de esta indicacién, 
entre dos recetas, de las cuales la primera da una formula magica 
completamente extrafia al caracter estrictamente racional de la 
obra, impone la mayor reserva respecto a la autenticidad de esta 
atribucién al moro Abdallah. 

El cédice de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid pretende tener 
por autor a Hipécrates: una de tantas falsas atribuciones que se 
hacian de obras anénimas a autores clisicos para darles mas 
prestigio. 

Fallan, pues, los cuatro eédices conocidos, y tenemos que ver si 
averiguamos el autor de nuestro tratado por otras fuentes. La 
versién catalana del Libro de los Caballos* introduce la obra de la 
manera siguiente: ‘‘Aquest libre es estat trasladat dun libre quel 
rey Don Alfonco de Castella mana fer en feyt dells cavalls e de 
lurs faysons e de lures malalties. Porque los Reys ells prin- 

8 Signatura Salazar F 38. Este ms. es el que cita Gallardo, Biblioteca 
espafiola, I, 313, bajo el titulo: Maestre Audalla, De caballos y sus dolencias. 

* Beer, Handschriftenschatze Spaniens, Wien, 1887, 107. 

5 Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds esp. 297. Describen este ms. 
Ochoa, Catélogo de los mss. espafioles, Paris, 1844, 259; Morel-Fatio, Catalogue 
des mss. espagnols, Paris, 1892, 96; y altimamente Pere Bohigas, El repertori 
de manuscrits catalans de la Institucié Patzot. I: Manuscrits en Uengua cata- 


lana. Extret d’ Estudis universitaris catalans, XV y XVI, Barcelona, 1932, 
34. 
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ceps...’’ (v. arriba p. 294). Morel-Fatio® y Carolina Mi- 
chaélis * ereen que se trata del Rey Alfonso XI, que ha escrito un 
Libro de la Monteria y parece haber estado interesado en la materia. 
Pues bien, un examen del texto, por muy somero que sea, muestra 
que el lenguaje es muy anterior a Alfonso XI (1312-1350) y que 
pertenece indudablemente a la segunda mitad del s. XIII. Parece, 
por consiguiente, que la indicacién a la cabeza de la versién cata- 
lana se refiere a Alfonso el Sabio. En efecto, el lenguaje coincide 
perfectamente con el usado en las obras de este rey, y presenta todas 
sus caracteristicas de vocabulario’ y de estilo. Se han perdido 
tantos libros de Alfonso X (como, por ejemplo, los ‘‘muchos libros 
buenos en que puso muy complidamente toda la arte de la caza, 
también del cazar, commo del venar, commo del pescar’’ que men- 
ciona Don Juan Manuel en su Libro de la Caza), que bien puede ser 
el autor de un tratado de albeiteria, o por lo menos, quien lo en- 
eargase. No sabemos por qué razén no figura como autor en los 
cédices castellanos ; el hecho es, sin embargo, que varias de sus obras 
son anénimas.® 

Vienen a apoyar nuestra hipdétesis varias circunstancias, que 
demuestran el interés de los monarcas coeténeos en las obras de 
veterinaria. El Livro d’Alveitaria de Mestre Giraldo,® portugués, 
que es, como veremos, una versién de la misma obra latina de la 
que procede nuestro Libro de fecho de los Cavallos, lleva en su 
principio la indicacién siguiente : 


o muy nobre Senhor rrey dom donjs mandou a my, meestru giraldo, que 
conposesse e hordenasse hiiu liuro ho mjlhor que e my semelhasse em que 
conpilasse hordenamente todallas coussas que ssom contheudas em cada 
hiiu destes liuros de suso dictos. 


Sobre la intervencién de Federico II en la obra hipidtrica de 
Jordano Rufo dice Ernst Kantorowicz, el insigne biégrafo del 
emperador : 


Der unmittelbare Einfluss des Kaisers machte sich noch in einem anderen 
Werk geltend, das weitverbreitet, in viele Sprachen iibersetzt und fiir die 
folgenden Generationen vorbildlich wurde: in der Hippiatrik eines kala- 


6 Mestre Giraldo, en Revista Lusitana, XIII (1910), 168. 

7 Por ejemplo, troa ‘hasta,’ hata ‘hasta,’ lado ‘ancho’ que no conozco en 
ningin otro texto medieval. Hay, sin embargo, en toponimia vestigios del 
adjetivo lado: Agualada, Portalada, Vallelado. 

8 A. G. Solalinde, Intervencién de Alfonso X en la redaccién de sus obras, 
RFE, II, 1915, 283. 

® Ed. Gabriel Pereira, Revistr Lusitana, XII, 1909, 1. 
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bresischen Adligen und Beamten, des Jordanus Ruffus. Diese erste 
abendlindische Veterinirkunde entstand auf Veranlassung des Kaisers und 
ausdriicklich erklirt der Verfasser, dass er iiber alle beschriebenen Dinge 
in hohem Masse vom Kaiser selbst Belehrung empfangen habe, der auch 
auf diesem Gebiet Expert gewesen sei.1° Y el principio de la traduccién 
provenzal citada mas abajo demuestra que el papa Honorio IV (1285- 
1287) habia encargado también un < libre dels cavals >. 


No seria pues extrajio si Alfonso X hubiera colaborado en una obra 
de la misma indole o si hubiera mandado componerla, acaso al 
referido moro Abdallah. 


FUENTE: El Libro de fecho de los Cavallos es la traduccién de 
la Practica equorum de Teodorico Borgognoni de Lucca, Obispo de 
Cervia, que nacié hacia 1205 o 1208.11 Es esta Practica equorum 
una compilacién de varios tratados de albeiteria. Se basa princi- 
palmente en el libro de Jordano Rufo que acabamos de mencionar, 
y también en Alberto Magno y Giacomo Dario. Teodorico afade 
solamente una enfermedad a las incluidas en sus fuentes: ‘‘la 
enfermedat que dizen pahena,’’ en el folio 52 r° del cédice 
escurialense.** Teodorico mismo—y de esto no se ha hablado 
todavia en la bibliografia que sobre él existe **“—confiesa su depen- 


dencia de los albéitares de Espafia. En la traduccién provenzal de 
su obra ** se encuentra la siguiente indicacién : 


Ieu Tederic, doctor en la art de phezica et de surgia, e bachalier en sancta 
theologia, e confessor de Mosenhor Honori papa, ieu pregatz per lui 
conpilar .i. libre dels cavals, quar cavals es la plus nobie bestia de totas 
las bestias, de lui e dels sieus governamens tractar entendem, et aisso 


10 E. Kantorowiez, Kaiser Frieérich der Zweite, Berlin, 1931, I, 336; II, 
157.—Véase también Hans Niese, Zur Geschichte des geistigen Lebens am 
Hofe Kaiser Friedrich II., Hist. Zeitschrift, CVIII (1912), 510. Ch. H. 
Haskins, Studies in Medieval Science, Cambridge, 1927, 256. 

11, Moulé, Histoire de la médecine vétérinaire, 2° pér., 2° partie, Paris, 
1900. 

12 G. B. Ercolani, Ricerche storiche su gli scrittori di veterinaria, Torino, 
1851. 

18 L. Karl, Beitrige zur Geschichte der Chirurgie im Mittelalter, en Archi- 
vum Romanicum, XII (1928), 497. L. Karl, Theodoric der Katalane und seine 
Chirurgie, ZRPh IL (1929), 236. L. Karl, Théodoric de l’ordre des précheurs 
et sa chirurgie, en Bulletin de la Société Frangaise d’Histoire de la Médecine, 
XXIII, 1929, 140-183. 

14 A. Thomas, Traduction provengale abrégée de la Mulomedicina de Theo- 
dorico Borgognani, en Romania, XL (1911), 353. 
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ssegont aleus bos menescalx de Grecia et segont alcus bos menescalx 
d@’Espanha. .. . 


Podria referirse este pasaje a instrucciones orales por albéitares 
viajantes; pero lo mismo puede indicar que haya habido obras 
veterinarias en Espaiia muy anteriores a las que forman el objeto 
de este estudio y de las que no queda traza. 

Debido a que no se ha editado ninguno de los siete cédices de la 
obra de Teodorico y a que no se ha investigado su interdependencia, 
no es posible estudiar a fondo todo lo que nuestro libro debe a la 
Practica de Teodorico. Jiizguese de la fidelidad de la traduccién 


por la prueba siguiente: 


Venecia, San Marco, Lat. Cl. 7 
no. 25 
Fareina ex nimia humectatione ecar- 
nis et repletione humoris uocabu- 
lum sumpsit, 


quam quidam uermen uocant 


eoque putridus et superfluus humor 
in carne et cute foramina facit 


quemadmodum uermis terrestris fa- 
cit in terra. 


Escorial, b. IV. 31 


Farcina es una enfermedat que se 
faze por que la carne del cauallo 
es muy gruessa, e de los muchos 
humores. 

Otros sabios le dizen wuermen, e 
quiere tanto dezir como gusano, 

por que los humores malos e podri- 
dos fazen forados en el cuero e 
en la carne 

assi como el gusano, que anda llano, 
faz por la tierra. 


Por lo que veo fué traducida integramente la parte relativa a la 
deseripeién de las enfermedades con todos sus fenémenos, alte- 
randose luego el orden de las recetas y dem4s curas, y afiadiéndose 
otras mds que no figuran en el original de Teodorico y que son 
seguramente el fruto de experiencias propias del autor de la versién 


espanola. Tampoco proceden de Teodorico los primeros 41 capitu- 
los, que se refieren a los frenos y a los colores de caballos. 


TRANSCENDENCIA DE LA OBRA: No es el propésito de este breve 
estudio desenmarafar las interrelaciones de los distintos tratados 
de albeiteria que se publican en Espaiia en los siglos subsiguientes. 
Pero si conviene indicar que nuestro Libro de fecho de los cavallos 
es la fuente en que se nutren todos ellos, especialmente la impor- 
tante obra modelo, el Llibre de Manescalia de Manuel Diez de 
Calatayud, que generalmente se ha considerado como obra inde- 
pendiente. Sirva de ejemplo el pasaje siguiente: 
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Manve Diez, Lure DE LIBRO DE LOs CAVALLOS: 
MANESOALIA : 
Del cauall quis tem de la boca Del cauallo que se teme de la boca 
e ua el freno barbeando. 

Lo cauall quis tem de la boca e va §j el cauallo se teme de la boca e 
barbejant la brida e prenent be- ua el freno barbeando, e quandol 
cades quant lo arremeteu ho li arremeten non le osan tener el 
donau dels esperons e no li gosa freno firme mente por mjedo que 
hom tirar la brida per por que se alce e se dexe caer con el omne, 
nos adresse e nous cayga des- 
sobre. 

E anaquest tal raeu li la boca vn conujenele raer la boca vn poco e 
poch e preneu ferros calts e to- tomar estos fierros, [dibujo] ca- 
rrau li la boca, e tallau li los ni- lientes e tostar le la boca mucho 
ruis de part defora axicom dit es, e cortar le el nervio de amas par- 

tes commo dicho es, 

e lexau lo guarir. e dexar le guarecer. 


El Libro de Menescalcia de Juan Alvarez de Salamilla*® se basa 
también en nuestro cédice, aunque el autor ha afiadido mucho de lo 
suyo y ha adornado su obra con miniaturas interesantisimas. 


VocaBuLario: Sélo podemos indicar unos pocos de los vocablos 


mas interesantes que el texto ofrece. 


asedado, asedadura. “ay muchos cauallos que han las espaldas asse- 
dadas o quebradas. . . . En estos nueve dias sera el espalda soldada, quier 
de la quebradura o dela assedadura.” Esta voz que falta en el Diccionario 
Histérico de la Academia Espaijiola y de la cual no conozco otras citas se 
relaciona con provenzal ceda, seda ‘ soie, fente du sabot du cheval,’ que, 
segin Antoine Thomas, Romania XL (1911), 368, procede del latin me- 
dieval seta, usual entre los hipiatras. De seda se formé asedar y su deri- 
vado, asedadura. El exacto sentido anatémico de la palabra se me escapa. 

barbear. “Del cauallo que se teme de la boca e ua el freno bar- 
beando.” No corresponde con ninguna de las acepciones enumeradas en 
el Diccionario de la Academia. El sentido se desprende del Diccionario de 
términos de marina de M. F. de Navarrete, un manuscrito de 1675 en la 
Academia Espajiola: “ Es lo mismo que arfar.” Barbear es, pues, ‘ cabe- 


“. . . las faciones quelos cauallos deuen auer . . . pora co- 
rrer por costadal e quales pora arenales e por otros logares blandos.” Sélo 
el ms. escurialense tiene costadal, los demfs testadal. Costadal es entera- 
mente desconocido; se relaciona con costa como testadal con testa. Testa- 


150. Sanz Egafia, Noticias acerca de la medicina de los animales en la 
Espaiia cristiana de la Edad Media, Madrid, 1935. 
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dal parece significar ‘terreno duro, frido.’ En Salamanca se dice testada 
‘trozo infructifero de una tierra costanera.’ 

crea ‘tiza.’ “Cobrir la llaga de cal biua o de poluo de crea parmenta- 
ria.” No sale en otros textos castellanos, pero si en portugués cré, y se 
explica como éste por el fr. ant. creie<creta. La -i- desaparece como 
en obleie > oblea (Revista Lusitana, XIII, 295). Parece, pues, que crea 
parmentaria (véase esta voz) era una droga importada desde Francia. 

creyss6n ‘berro.’ “Tomar una yerua que a tres nombres en la fisica: 
el primer nombre es moron, el segundo es creysson, el tergero senecio.” 
Es un préstamo del fr. creisson o del prov. creisé. Bot&nicamente este 
pasaje es muy oscuro ya que parece tratarse de tres plantas enteramente 
distintas. 

de. “ Faze se alos cauallos una malautia quel dizen tinnuella. E son 
de dos naturas de tinnuella.” Por lo visto se trata de de<inde, que 
se encuentra principalmente en textos aragoneses, v. Sachs, RFE, 1934, 
159. Como el ms. no tiene otras trazas de aragonesismos se conoce que 
el frea de este de era mucho mas extendido en el s. XIII. 

encordio. “Torta es una enfermedat que se faze segund postema .. . 
e otros sabios dizen le encordio por que se face so el cuero.” Del lat. med. 
anticor: “Quia satis vicina existat cordis . . . infirmitas vulgariter anti- 
quor nuncupatur ” (Jordanus Rufus, Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 1553, f° 15 v°). 
Falta en Ducange. Comp. prov. ancor, voz no registrada por Raynouard 
ni por Lévy, en Thomas, Romania, XL, 1911, 353. La etimologia dada 
por nuestro texto es, desde luego, una falsa etimologizacién. 

enpedradura se usa en una acepcién diferente de las que trae el 
Diccionario de la Academia: es la enfermedad que se produce poniendo 
el caballo la mano o el pie en piedra. Es notable la predileccién del 
autor por los derivados en -wra: encauadura, (d)escanneladura, desayna- 
dura, enclauadura, enfrenadura, espalmadura, alazandura (< ‘alaza- 
nado < alazdn), rojura, secura, huntadura. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes, 
336, hace resaltar la gran difusién de -wra en el castellano arcaico. 

ensellar. Los caballos “deuen auer . . . el costado luengo, el ensellar 
corto, e las costiellas anchas. .. .” No aparece esta voz, por lo que veo, 
en ningain otro texto medieval. 

fazer ‘atar’? “Otros sabios suelen tomar dos fazes de ramas e fazer 
los costales, e atar los bien anchos assi que descendan alos costados.” Hay 
otra cita de este verbo en el Libro de Casa de Sancho IV, ms. 13090 de la 
Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, folio 263 v°: “ Marfegas para fazer los 
costales, XXV mrs.” También es raro el sentido de ‘andar’ que tiene 
fazer en las siguientes frases del texto: “Sj el cauallo ua yerto enel freno 
e non quiere sallir al diestro quando faze por campo, dolar le la boca.” 
“ Quando los otros uan adelante el faze se atras.” 

frotado. “otrossi si el neruio es ferido por uentura de piedra deue 
seer frotado con agua calient e con genisa de enzina.” Es, por lo que veo, 
el finico testimonio de este galicismo en la Edad Media. La palabra 
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reaparece en el Vocabulario de A. de Palencia, f° 436 v° para generali- 
zarse luego. Del fr. froter. 

gazophilat. “E tomar tres punnos llenos de gazofilat e tres de 
llanten.” El copista confunde gariofilat de caryophyllum con “ gazofila- 
cium: por do est4 el tesoro del rey” (Castro, Glosarios latinos, 105, 228) 
y “ divitie vel tesauri” (Glosarios de Silos, 178). 

gordén. “Faze se alos cauallos una maletia que dizen desaynadura, 
e faze se por seer mucho en establo, e toma grand gorden, e an las grandes 
carnes que les ponen. Descende les la flema que salle del gorden pora las 
uenas....” Las variantes dicen gordez, pero el manuscrito escurialense 
repite tres veces con toda claridad gorden. No solamente es ésta una 
palabra desconocida, sino que hay que suponer como su origen un *gurdago 
igualmente desconocido. 

gormera. “Sj el cauallo tira de pechos . . . poner le dos gormeras, 
la vna commo a otros frenos e la otra de cadena e mas estrecha, e las 
camas luengas e tesas.” Voz desconocida que alguien comenta en el mismo 
eédice con esta explicacién interlinear: “ Vocatur illud supremum ferrum 
quod est in medio freni si illud . . . signatur.” Se trata, pues, de deter- 
minada parte del freno. Etimolégicamente parece que hay que rela- 
cionarlo con franco worm, que da en fr. ant. gourmel, fr. mod. gourmette 
‘ cadeneta del freno de un caballo’ (REW 9570). 

lamparoén. “Faze se una maletia alos cauallos quel dicen lampa- 
rones; ay otros omnes quel dizen cucas, e fazen se de sobre habundancia 
de sangre.” La Academia define: “Enfermedad de los solipedos, acom- 
paiiada de erupcién de tumores linfaticos en varios sitios.” El adjetivo 
lamparoso aparece en la Biblia de Ferrara, Lev. 21, 20. Segin la 
Academia, viene de lémpara, etimologia que no convence. Hay que 
relacionar la voz con gallego lép(a)ra, asturiano lépara ‘llama,’ que 
Meyer-Liibke, REW 4905, deriva de una voz onomatopéyica *lappare 
‘lamer.’ El infijo de la -m- no tiene nada de extraiio, v. lampazo < 
lappaceum (REW 4903). Hay en francés una voz muy parecida: lampas 
“est une maladie qui vient aux chevaux en la gueulle, entour l’ordre des 
dents dessus aux palays, et vient de sang . . .” (Medecines des chevauz, 
p. 19, ap. Ste. Pal.; citado segan Godefroy). 

legunde ‘legumbre.’ “Si el cauallo come ceuada nueua o mucha 0 
otra legunde que semeie ceuada . .. .” Muestra una evolucién del grupo 
m’n enteramente desconocida hasta ahora, al menos en leonés. No la he 
encontrado en ningin estudio dialectal. 

Ilun ‘nalgas.’ “Quando al cauallo salliere el hueso dela llun de su 
logar, derribar le.” De clunis. Sélo conocemos una cita mds de esta voz 
rarisima: en Castro, Glosarios, 193b. Nuestro ms. ofrece ademas el ad- 
jetivo deslunado, “Del cauallo deslunado.” De esta raiz, la Academia 
sdlo conoce lunada ‘ pernil.’ 

menazon ‘ diarrea, disenteria,’ voz casi exclusivamente limitada al s. 
XIII. “Por auentura cael grand menazon.” Es provenzalismo, de 
menazé ‘ diarrea.’ 


we a a ee a, a ee | 
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moruela. “E algunos sabios dizen atal flema moruela e otros baua, 
e corre de la boca.” Debe de tratarse de un derivado de mora. Es 
frecuente llamar las enfermedades segiin frutos; comp. lobanillo (Sachs, 
RFE, 1934, 51) y los casos ahi citados. 

mula. “ Faze se al cauallo una enfermedat que dizen mula, e faze se 
enel frio tiempo de achaque de la mucha sangre flematica.” No tengo 
otras muestras de esta voz que debiéd de hacerse ininteligible muy temprano, 
ya que el ms. de la Biblioteca Nacional la corrige en muela. No sé si 
tiene que ver con el lat. vulg. *miila ‘ estémago.’ 

murén. “ Abrir le en er muron del espalda una fendedura a porluen- 
gas pequenna.” Los cuatro mss. que tengo a la vista presentan diversas 
lecturas (nugro, grumo, mugro). Creo que murén est& bien y equivale 
a mugrén, no en la acepcién actual de ‘ vAstago,’ sino en la de su base 
latina mucro ‘ extremidad, punta.’ Esto viene a ser confirmado por el cat. 
mugré * pezén, la punta de la mamella.’ 

oxter. ‘conducir (ganado).’? “E de los IX dias adelante oxter le 
cada dia en el rezial.” Derivado verbal, hasta ahora desconocido, de 
oxte. Esta interjecién se encuentra ya en los Glosarios editados por 
Castro, 292, s.v. sti. Comp. fr. ant. oste(s), Sainéan, Sources indigénes, 
II, 62. 

parmentario. “Cobrir la llaga de cal biua o de poluo de crea par- 
mentaria.” Qué es crea parmentaria? Ni los textos medievales ni los 
diccionarios dan razén. Du Cange trae: Permentarius, seu Parmentarius, 
ex paramentarius, qui vestes parat, id est, ornat, nostris olim Parmen- 
tier. dSeria muy atrevido suponer que crea parmentaria es la especie de 
tiza que usan los sastres para marcar los cortes? Que la tiza se utilizaba a 
este fin durante la Edad Media resulta de la siguiente referencia francesa 
de 1487: “ Ne puisse tailler draps . . . qui avra tracé de croye en taille 
de robe ou autre garnement sans avoir congié du maistre qui paravant 
avra croyé ou taillé ledit habillement ” (Godefroy, Supplément). 

poliadas. ‘gachas o puches.’ “ Deuen fazer otro enplasto dela tinta 
quemada e de biua cal e de xabon aneio e un poco de miel, e fazer lo assi 
como poliadas.” Castro, Glosarios, 274b, cree que pullada es derivado 
de *pul, *pulis, que existiria al lado de puls, pultis. 

quedar ‘dejar. “Tomar la genisa dela cepa de uid uieia e echar 
le mucho dellos sobre la llaga . . . fata quede de sallir la sangre.” Sobre 
esta acepcién de quedar trata Stanislav Lyer, Archivum Romanicum, 1934, 
XVIII, 421-426. 

resti(u)o. “E restiuo quier tanto dezir como harero, por que quando 
los otros uan adelante el faze se atras.” Gamillscheg, Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der franz. Sprache, 760b, supone como base del fr. rétif (fr. 
ant. restif) galorrom. trestivus. Nuestra forma nos obliga a admitir que 
*restivus no estaba limitado al territorio galorromano sino que existia tam- 
bién en Espaifia. 

vezo. “Enon puede el cauallo tomar uezo.” No es aqui ‘ costumbre’ 
como explica la Academia, sino ‘ daiio’ como la base latina vitium (cor- 
poris). 
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Quisiera estimular la diligencia de los etimdélogos dando una breve lista 
de vocablos cuya procedencia e incluso significacién no he podido 
averiguar : 

abxaham. Droga. “ Et fazer le una bitma destas cosas: tomar farina 
de trigo, abxaham, albin, acienso. . . .” 

baybarbo. “es un linage [de caballos] quel dizen baybarbo, e diz que 
las costumbres que aprende quandol doman de mientre que biue siempre 
se recuerda dellas.” 

barta. “La prima corteza de un arbol que dizen barta e es ingles.” 
Duecange conoce barta ‘idem quod nostri buisson vocant, silvula.’ éSeria 
eso? 

diraralzea. “Toma vnto de puerco e azeyte e diraralzea e cardenjllo 
e alquerebite.” ¢Por dialtea? 

falladizo. “Para la enclauadura . . . saca luego el clauo e sea luego 
apurada; e sy pasare de tercer dia, por quanto terna materia, si fuere 
falladizo dende le vn boton de fuego.” Parece relacionado con port. 
falhado ‘ fendido.’ 

follon (cardo). “Tomar una yerba que dizen cardo campesino e 
semeia cardo follon.” No he podido averiguar en Colmeiro el equivalente 
botdnico. Tampoco tengo a la vista otros textos medievales que traigan 
esta voz. 

fuisia. “Tomar... dela yerua que dizen fuisia.” Planta. 

genera. “ Tomen hun manoio de la camisa del sauco e otro dela cima 
que dizen mica, que llaman algunos genera, e cozerla much en el agua e 
colar la con un panno e dargela a beuer.” 

maguasiolan. “E tomar dos tanto de rayz de una yerua que dizen 
soponarie menor, otros le dizen maguasiolan, otros yerua de figo, otros 
yerba de sarna, e a las rayzes redondas e blancas e las foias foseas e hun 
poco agudas.” Es, pues, sinénimo de la jabonera. Quizé habria que 
leer: magnasiolan. 

mecuerco. “E fazer algunas quemaduras por la cola en meguerco, e 
metan en cada una brocha de fuste.” 

mica. Véase genera. 

peera. “Faze se alos cauallos una dolencia en la lengua e descendel 
alas manos e alos pies, e por razon que descende a estos logares dizen le 
peera.” Carolina Michaélis (Revista Lusitana, XIII, 359) propone como 
etimologia del port. peeira: +pedaria, formacién que no estd justi- 
ficada en la morfologia latina. 

ruiboy. “E tomar las cortezas de una yerba que dizen ruiboy.” 

troprosona. “ Faze se al cauallo una enfermedat que dizen purrigo, 
e dizen le assi por arte, e otros le dizen troprosona por que el cauallo se 
deleyta por rasear con sus dientes e rasea se a menudo.” 

George E. Sacus 

Columbia University 





THE USE OF PROVERBS AS TITLES AND MOTIVES IN 
THE SIGLO DE ORO DRAMA: LOPE DE VEGA 


HE object of this article is not to prove the usage of proverbs 

in Spain’s Golden-Age drama. Amador de los Rios, Ticknor, 

and many others pointed out long ago the great diffusion of re- 

franes throughout the Spanish literature of the period, and any- 

one who has ever read even cursorily in the siglo de oro realizes 

that proverbial elements are present. However, paremiological 

monographs are woefully lacking, and as far as the writer knows, 

no one has ever determined with any definiteness the extent to 

which refranes were utilized in the various genre of Spanish lit- 
erature. 

The use of proverbs in Spanish drama grew up gradually. 
Spain’s two earliest dramatists, Juan del Encina and Gil Vicente, 
used them in quite incidental fashion. Neither plot, characteri- 
zation, style, nor dramatic technique of these two authors shows 
any paremiological influence of significance. The first conscious 
use of refranes appears in Torres Naharro. He places them in 
his finest lyric love passages, or in the coarsest speeches of lackeys ; 
some of his characters use proverbs to decry contemporary social 
injustices; others to justify conduct (or misconduct), deci- 
sions, and motivations. Very frequently Torres Naharro creates 
sprightly humorous effects with proverbs. Strangely enough, he 
utilizes them more extensively than Lope de Rueda, in spite of the 
fact that the latter was the first in Spain to have access to re- 
franeros of any appreciable size. 

The use of proverbs by Lope de Rueda should be considered of 
qualitative, not of quantitative, significance. Little non-humorous 
usage is found in his works, except when one character gives solace 
or counsel to another, or ‘‘philosophizes’’ in homely fashion. 
Where Rueda shows greatest mastery is in the misusage, mispro- 
nunciation, and alternation of keywords of proverbs for comic 
effect. The reasons for his success are quite clear. A quotation, 
in order to be misused, must have a more or less fixed form with 
wide currency. No phrases fill these requirements better than 
proverbs, because they often contain rhyming or assonating words 
which may be interchanged, sententious thought, and the ex- 
tremely necessary tone of familiarity which currency confers. 

305 
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Any stupid (and humorous) misstatement of a proverb is easily 
recognized by all. In reading Lope de Rueda, we feel that he was 
fully aware of these facts. 

In a recent article of mine I tried to show that the Golden Age 
of proverb-collecting in Spain came during the first fifty years of 
the seventeenth century.’ It is generally considered that this 
same period was also the Golden Age of Spanish drama. In view 
of this interesting situation, it is natural to presume that proverbs 
would have a due influence on the drama, and questions naturally 
arise as to the nature of this influence. Did the playwrights use 
proverbs only incidentally or consciously? If the latter is true, 
was the proverb used merely to attract attention, or was it inti- 
mately connected with the play? Were proverbs used as motives 
and possibly even as sources? How many playwrights adopted 
their use? Was this use, however widespread it may have become, 
an asset or a liability? 

The first step to be taken in answering these questions is to 
examine lists of titles of Golden-Age dramas. The information 
derived is striking. Of the hundreds of plays of the Golden Age, 
approximately two hundred fifty or three hundred bear proverbs 
as titles;* this figure does not include entremeses, bailes, jdcaras, 
and the rest of these relatively minor genres. I have read a num- 
ber of these plays with a view to answering the above questions.’ 

The first of the important dramatists to use titles taken from 
proverbs was Lope de Vega, who, of course, had almost a legion 
of refraneros to choose from. From a list of titles of his known 
plays we find more than forty lifted directly out of proverb-lore. 
(Frequently only a part of the proverb was used.) Naturally, 
this figure would be greatly increased if we knew the titles of all 
of Lope’s plays. It was not possible to examine the forty or more 
of his plays bearing proverb-titles, but it is to be hoped that in the 
near future someone will study all that are available in order to 
reveal more clearly and accurately the curious yet important con- 
tribution which proverb-lore made to Lope’s work.* 

1‘*The Collecting of Proverbs in Spain Before 1650,’’ Hispania, Vol. 
XX (1937), pp. 85-94. 

2I have a manuscript copy of these proverbial titles. Only those of 
Lope de Vega are printed with this article. 

8 Authors consulted: Lope de Vega, Guillén de Castro, Ruiz de Alarcén, 
Tirso de Molina, Calderén, Moreto, and Fernando de Rojas. 

4Lope’s La Dorotea, which he calls ‘‘accién en prosa,’’ contains several 
hundred proverbs. They have been collected. See Lope de Vega, Coleccién 
de... obras. Madrid, 1777, VII, 451-463. 
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El cuerdo en su casa® will serve as an excellent illustration of 
Lope’s use of a proverb as a title and the relation of title to plot. 
The play opens with the casual meeting of Mendo, a wealthy ple- 
beian, and Leonardo, a learned hidalgo, famous over the country- 
side for his wisdom. Both men are newly married, and their 
contented married life is emphasized. The hidalgo decides that 
Mendo is worthy of becoming a caballero and he determines to 
make him one regardless of Mendo’s wishes in the matter. 

Shortly afterwards we see inside Mendo’s home. His bride, 
Antona, insists on wearing attractive clothes (because Mendo likes 
them) but her father, Sancho, objects. After a lengthy argument 
Sancho concedes defeat, although quite unconvinced : 


Atentamente escuché, 

Antona, tu bien trazada 

Respuesta; ya estés casada, 

Ya con Mendo te casé; 

Mal hice, libre te hablé. 

Por él corres, no por mi: 

Quejarte puedes, que fui 

En el consejo atrevido, 

Porque teniendo marido, 

El tendraé cuenta de ti. 

No le tengo por muy cuerdo ; 
Y porque sé lo que pasa, 

Quise gobernar su casa; 

Mas ya del refrén me acuerdo, 

Loco soy si tiempo pierdo: 

El se debe de entender, 

Y tai debes de saber 

Lo que os conviene a los dos; 

Pero de mano de Didés 

Viene la buena mujer. (Act I, Se. 4) 


Leonardo and Mendo return to their respective homes. Pres- 
ently Leonardo and his wife, Elvira, come to visit Mendo and 


5 Biblioteca de autores espaiioles, Vol. XLI. The full proverb is ‘‘ Més 
sabe el loco en su casa, que el cuerdo en el agena’’ according to ‘‘ Una colec- 
cién de refranes del siglo XV,’’ Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, X 
(1904), 434-447. In Gonzalo de Correas, Vocabulario de refranes, Madrid, 
1924 (in manuscript from the early seventeenth century until 1924), the 
varying form of the proverb is given: ‘‘ Mas sabe el cuerdo en su casa que el 
necio en la ajena. Y de esta manera moteja de necio y despide al que se 
mete a dar consejo y gobernar en casa ajena. Mds sabe el necio en su casa 
que el cuerdo en la ajena, o mds sabe el loco en su casa . . . Algunas veces se 
trueca por gracia,’’ 
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Antona much to the latter’s displeasure. The hidalgos on this 
first visit are rude enough to find fault with their host’s home. 
The first act ends with Mendo somewhat exasperated at Leonardo’s 
conduct, as well he might be: 


LEONARDO 


Que vaya con dofia Elvira 
a misa vuestra mujer. 


’ MenDo 
Eso éeémo puede ser? 


LEONARDO 
éQue os honre, Mendo, os admira? 


MENDO 


Doita Elvira ir& con manto. 
Y no le tiene mi Antona. 


LEONARDO 


Pues honrad vos su persona; 
que hacerle manto no es tanto. 


MENDO 
Tanto hérsele (sic) seria, 
que mafiana no pudiera 
sufrirla, porque quisiera 
ser sefiora, y serlo mia. 
LEONARDO 


Que sin manto no podra 
ir con mi mujer. 


MENDO 
No importa; 
que a la larga o a la corta 
con sus iguales iré. 


LEONARDO 
Eso de escaseza pasa. 


MENDO 
Aunque veis que sé tan poco, 
vos sois en mi casa loco; 
que yo soy cuerdo en mi casa. 


In Act II we learn that Leonardo has been regularly frequent- 
ing Mendo’s home, and as a consequence Elvira is becoming jeal- 
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ous. She presumes that Leonardo is infatuated with Antona* and 
decides to use dangerous means to bring him around: she will make 
him jealous by carrying on a flirtation with another man. 

Two brothers, Fernando and Enrique, are introduced here. 
The former is foolishly fascinated by Elvira and the latter by An- 
tona. Because Elvira is seeking someone with whom to carry on 
a flirtation, she accepts advances from Fernando. Leonor, her 
maid, lays the blame of such inconstancy to Elvira’s jealousy and 
to Leonardo’s not minding his own affairs: 


LEONOR 
i Lo que ha podido el pensar 
Dofia Elvira que se inclina 
Su marido a su vecina! 
iY débese de engafiar! 
Sino que nuestro letrado (i.e. Leonardo) 
Por mandar en casa ajena, 
Cosa que el sabio condena, 
Nos pone en grande cuidado. (Act II, Se. 5) 


Next there is a scene at Mendo’s home. Gilote, a shepherd and 
friend of Mendo, condemns at great length Leonardo’s constant 
meddling into Mendo’s business; Antona asks: 


éHay cosa, Gil, mfs cansada 
Que aqueste gobernador 
De sus vecinos ? 


GILOTE 
No le hay de aqui a Granada. 


ANTONA 
Gil, den qué consiste ser 
Necio un hombre y estudiante, 
Y sabio el que es ignorante, 
Con su casa y su mujer? 


GILOTE 
Mil estudiantes sutiles, 
De ingenio a la ciencia atento, 
Tienen corto entendimiento 
Para las cosas civiles. 
Verdas tal vez un soldado 
Gallardo gobernador, 
Sin letras; y con valor 


In spite of Antona’s condition of pregnancy! 
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Para la guerra un letrado. 

No lo sé, naci grosero; 

Pero sé que en casa ajena 

Gobierna mal quien no ordena 

Muy bien la suya primero. (Act II, Se. 13) 


By now probably the entire town (except Leonardo) knows 
what is going on in his home. At this point Gilote names many 
types of fools in an excessively long speech which he concludes by 
saying: 

Por el mayor [tonto] se condena 
El que gobierna la ajena, 
Y se descuida en su casa. (II, 13) 


Enrique, whom we have seen almost not at all before now, at- 
tempts to make love to Antona, but she will not listen to him. Un- 
expectedly they hear the entrance of Mendo. Enrique hides but 
Gilote discloses his presence to Mendo who escorts him away in 
order to avoid a scandal, warning him never to return or there 
will be trouble. Mendo here shows himself further to be cwerdo 
en su casa. 


Leonardo’s meddling continues. He says that Mendo’s father 


ought to don better clothes and not go around so shabbily dressed. 
Mendo replies with reasoning based on proverbs, one of which, of 
course, calls to mind the theme of the play: 


El que nacié para humilde 

Mal puede ser caballero. 

Mi padre quiere morir, 
Leonardo, como nacié; 
Carbonero me engendré, 
Labrador quiero morir, 

Que al fin es un grado mas. 
Haya quien are y quien cave; 
Siempre el vaso al licor sabe." 


LEONARDO 


Eso es caminar atrds. 
Hay hombres como cangrejos, 
Que nunca adelante van. 


7 Cf. La moza de Cdntaro, Act II, Se. 14: 


**Pero lo que es barro humilde, 
En fin, por barro se queda.’’ 
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Y otros que en su casa estan 

Dando a la ajena consejos. 

A vuestros hijos podéis 

Poner, sefior, a estudiar; 

Que los mios han de arar, 

Aunque vos me perdonéis. 

Los cetros y los arados 

Dicen que iguala la muerte. (II, 24) 


At this point we are informed that Antona has just given birth 
to a boy. In spite of the improbability of such a thing at this 
time, Enrique seeks to become the child’s godfather by sending an 
expensive gift to Antona. Mendo insultingly returns the gift and 
declares that there is a godfather for the child already. Leonardo, 
who is always on hand, objects to this refusal. He frankly says: 


De nada naciste, Mendo; 
Para siempre seréis nada. 


MENDO 


Pues sed vos cuerdo en la vuestra; 
Que yo soy loco en mi casa. 


These are the final words of Act IT. 

In Act III Enrique and Leonardo go hunting, so that now 
Fernando has the opportunity to see Elvira unmolested. Enrique 
visits Antona, in spite of her condition, but he cannot bend her 
will in his favor. Nevertheless, her disdain does not discourage 
him, and he plans to get a gift to her through Elvira. If success- 
ful, after Antona has had the gift for a few days, he will see to it 
that she knows its donor. 

Many of the neighbors come to congratulate Mendo and An- 
tona. Among them is Elvira. Mendo remarks to her that her 
husband, who is out hunting, has a notable love for that sport. 
The dialogue ends thus: 

ELVIRA 
Tanto, que el juicio 
Pierde en hablandole de caza. 
MeEnpo (aparte) 
Bien se ve que le tiene ya perdido, 
Pues jamds en su casa cuerdo ha sido. (III, 12) 


From Mendo’s remarks we understand how strong his suspicions 
are of Elvira because of her flirtation with Fernando. Gilote at- 
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tempts to start scandal, but Mendo makes him hold his tongue, say- 
ing: 

Villanos somos, en fin. 

No sabemos cortesia. 


GILOTE 
Yo quiero mi villania. 
Sea unicornio y yo rocin. 


MENDO 
Allé dards, rayo. 


GILOTE 
Amén; 
Que quien es cuerdo en su casa, 
a solas su vida pasa; 
Que a solas se pasa bien. (III, 13) 


The author is stressing the point here that even a knave (villano) 
knows what it is for one to be ‘‘cwerdo en su casa.’’ 

Next we see Fernando at home with Elvira. It is nearly mid- 
night. She is trying to persuade him to leave, but he refuses. 
She says in an aside, to relieve our doubts, ‘‘honor . . . no te 
ofendia.’’ But Leonardo returns unexpectedly, hears a man in 
Elvira’s room, locks the house, and nearly mad with fury and jeal- 
ousy, rushes to Mendo’s for help and counsel. The moral to be 
carried home is spoken by wretched Leonardo to Mendo who has- 
tens from his bed to Leonardo’s call. The latter’s words are: 


Mendo, si lugar me diera 

La desventura en que estoy, 

Aqui con prolija arenga 
Culpara cuantos presumen 
Gobernar en casa ajena; 

Pero bastar4 que os diga 

Que soy un loco, una bestia, 

Un necio y un desdichado, 

Que es la ignorancia mas cierta. 
Vos el cuerdo, vos el sabio, 

Y vos, Mendo, el que sin letras 
Fuistes cuerdo en vuestra casa. (III, 20) 


Mendo, Gilote and Ergasto, the last two ridiculously dressed, hurry 
to Leonardo’s to capture the man in his home. On the way, Gilote 
calls Leonardo a bestia like ‘‘los que sin ver sus vigas, quitan las 
pajas ajenas.’’ (Still the motive idea.) 
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Mendo at first judiciously ascertains that Elvira has not stained 
Leonardo’s honor, and then he and his comrades deceive Leonardo 
by telling him that the man he heard in Elvira’s bedroom was the 
maid’s lover. Meanwhile Fernando escapes. The maid and her 
lover agree to marry and Leonardo is satisfied. The play ends 
with Mendo’s warning to all men: 


Poner en lo firme el pie. 
Abrir los ojos, guardando 
Las ocasiones, haciendo 
Argos el alma, velando, 

A sus casas asistiendo 

Y a las ajenas dejando. 
Nadie se fie en saber, 

Por muy docto y bachiller 
De la repuiblica honrosa; 
Que es ciencia dificultosa 
Esto de guardar una mujer. 
El peligro que se pasa 
Advierta aquél que su honor 
Sin esta arancel lo tasa; 
Porque con esto el autor 

Dié fin al Cuerdo en su casa. 


Upon examining the structure of the play we note as early as 
scene 4 of Act I that there is a direct reference to its theme, made 
by Sancho who, it seems, was introduced for no other purpose 
than to state the case which the author intended to prove. He has 
no part in the action, and as a matter of fact almost drops out of 
sight from this point on, except in the second act, where he again 
refers to the idea contained in the play’s title, this time indirectly. 
He is an unusual character in Golden-Age drama—a father-in-law 
—and seems to be an example of the raisonneur. 

Not only does the title occur with astonishing frequency 
throughout the play (twice in Act I, five times in Act II, four times 
in Act III), but it is employed to close each act, in curious fashion. 

We should recall here that in Act I the author developed his 
situations so that he could end the act with the following words of 
Mendo who is objecting to the rude meddling of Leonardo :* 


8 It should be remembered that Leonardo was a letrado famous over the 
countryside for his education, while Mendo was a humble villano. Anyone 


who reads the play will see how this contrast between the two men is empha- 
sized. 
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Aunque veis que sé tan poco, 
Vos sois en mi casa loco ; 
Que yo soy cuerdo en mi casa. 


For contrast and balance, and in order to invert the proverb por 
gracia, as was currently done,’ Lope worked out his situations so 
that Act II might end thus: 


LEONARDO 


De nada naciste, Mendo; 
Para siempre seréis nada. 


MENDO 


Pues sed vos cuerdo en la vuestra; 
Que yo soy loco en mi casa. 


Then as final effort to carry home the idea of the title, an attempt 
is made to close the play dramatically with the very words Cuerdo 
en su casa spoken by the punished meddler himself. It is clear 
that the author did not for a single moment lose sight of his the- 
matic idea. 

Furthermore, it would seem safe to say that the proverb de- 
termined the major portion of the plot. If this statement is true, 


then in order to carry out the motive of the title, there had to be 
a cuerdo (Mendo) in his own casa, and a loco or necio (Leonardo) 
in this same house meddling. . Even a cursory reading of the play 
will reveal that such is the setup; the loco and the cuerdo are 
brought together in the first scene; throughout the play there are 
examples of the meddling—and muddling—of the loco, whose folly 
appears emphasized all the more for us because he is a letrado and 
should know better; the lesson of the proverb is brought home at 
the end of the play. 

But Lope seemed so narrowed down by the subject at hand that 
he ran into many difficulties, with the result that El cuerdo en su 
casa contains many inconsistencies.*° All considered, it is a very 
poor play largely because the title has restricted the author. We 
feel that it is a dramatized sermon put on to exemplify what the 
proverb teaches. This proverb is the text and Lope is the preacher. 


® See note 5. 
10 For example, Antona’s getting up so soon after her baby’s birth; her 
being courted by Enrique while she is still convalescent; Leonardo’s appeal- 


ing to Mendo for help and causing thereby a scandal to spread about his own 
home. 
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A second play which illustrates Lope’s use of a proverb as a 
title and motive is El perro del hortelano.“ In the first act of this 
play we learn that Countess Diana, of Belflor in Naples, although 
courted by Naples’ best and richest eligible bachelors, refuses them 
all, and for a very unusual and fanciful reason: her secretary, 
Teodoro, a penniless orphan, has caught her fancy for no other ap- 
parent reason than that he is infatuated with one of her maids. 
Jealousy is awakened in the heart of the Countess, and her jealousy 
turns to love . . . of a curious sort: she cares little for Teodoro 
when he displays interest in her; from the moment, however, that 
she discovers he courts the maid, the Countess can scarcely bear 
him out of her sight.‘* This capricious changeableness continues 
until Teodoro reaches such an exasperated state of mind that he 
states his demands for more constancy in decidedly firm language: 


Luego, équé trata mds desto 
Si cuando ve que me enfrio 
Se abrasa de vivo fuego, 

Y cuando ve que me abraso 
Se hiela de puro hielo? 
Dejarme con Marcela. 

Mas viénele bien el cuento 
Del perro del hortelano,. 

No quiere, abrasada en celos, 
Que me case con Marcela; 

Y en viendo que no la quiero, 
Vuelve a quitarme el juicio 
Y a despertarme si duermo.* 
Pues coma o deje comer; 
Porque yo no me sustento 
De esperanzas tan cansadas; 
Que si no, desde aqui vuelvo 
A querer donde me quieren. 


Diana is so aggravated that she cuffs him fiercely, makes his 
nose bleed, and rushes away. Teodoro confides in his lackey: 


11‘*No seas perro del hortelano.’’ Celestina, Act VII. ‘‘El perro del 
hortelano, que no come las berzas ni quiere que otro coma de ellas; .. . que 
ni come las berzas ni las deja comer al extrafio; ... ni quiere las manzanas 
para si ni para el amo (o las berzas); ... ni hambriento ni harto no deja 
de ladrar.’’ Correas, op. cit. El Perro del hortelano is one of four of Lope’s 
plays translated into English by John Garrett Underhill (Scribners, 1936). 

12 Tirso’s Vergonzoso en palacio and his Castigo del Penséque both re- 
semble the first act of Hl perro. 

18 ‘* Log demasiados celos, a las veces despiertan a quien est& durmiendo.’’ 
Correas, op. cit. 
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. « « pierdo el seso 
De ver que me est& adorando, 
Y que me aborrece luego. 
No quiere que sea suyo 
Ni de Marcela; y si dejo 
De mirarla, luego busea 
Para hablarme algin enredo. 
No dudes: naturalmente 
Es del hortelano el perro. 
Ni come ni comer deja, 
Ni esté fuera ni est&é dentro. 


The impetuous Countess presently returns to Teodoro and 
makes him a present of 2000 escudos to purchase new handkerchiefs, 
She plans more nose-bleeding. The lackey tells his master that he 
can well take four more slaps at 2000 escudos each, and further- 
more: 

TristAn 
[Ella] pagé la sangre, y te ha hecho 
Doneella por las narices. 


TEODORO 
No anda mal agora el perro, 
Pues después que muerde, halaga. 


Long before this part of the play (end of Act II) the audience 
understands full well that the perro is the Countess. 

By the third act, Teodoro is wholly wretched for the reason 
that, although he has succeeded in obtaining a confession of the 
Countess’ love, he cannot attain her hand because he is beneath her 
station. They decide that the only possible cure for their luckless 
mutual affection is separation, but in the scene of Teodoro’s de- 
parture there is so much medio mutis, so many deep sighs, and 
copious weeping, that the maids Anarda and Dorotea are con- 
strained to express opinions on the nature of the situation: 


Awarpa (aparte, a DoroTea) 
Perdidos los dos estan. 
DOROTEA 
i Qué mal se encubre el amor! 


ANARDA 


Quedarse fuera mejor. 
Manos y prendas se dan. 
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DoROTEA 
Diana ha venido a ser 
El perro del hortelano. 


ANARDA 
Tarde le toma la mano. 


Dororea 
O coma o deje comer. 


Into this scene of departure Teodoro’s lackey rushes with an old 
Count Ludovico whom he has just deceived more dishonestly than 
the Cid did Raquel and Vidas. Count Ludovico is made to believe 
that Teodoro is his long lost son. Thus Teodoro will receive the 
Count’s title and wealth and he and the Countess may now marry 
without hesitation. Once again what the maids say interests us: 


DoroTEea 
éQué te parece? 


ANARDA 


Que ya 
Mi ama no querra ser 
El perro del hortelano. 


DoRoTEA 
éComera ya? 


ANARDA 
Pues, dno es llano? 


DoROoTEA 
Pues reviente de comer. 


The play closes with a characteristic speech addressed to the 
“noble audience’’ : 


Con esto, Senado noble, 

Que a nadie digdis se os ruega 
El secreto de Teodoro, 

Dando, con licencia vuestra, 
Del Perro del hortelano 

Fin la famosa comedia. 


The whole structure of this comedia has a curious interest. The 
main character, about whom everything revolves, is the Countess. 
Every turn she makes is governed by the motive of the play, ex- 
pressed in the title, for she not only possesses the characteristics of 
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the perro del hortelano, but is actually referred to as such several 
times. In making the Countess fit into such narrow bounds, the 
author got into difficulties in somewhat the same way he did in El 
cuerdo; that is to say, in both plays he bound himself too rigidly 
by the respective themes. What could move a lady of high rank 
and great wealth and power to fall in love with the penniless but 
handsome orphan Teodoro? The answer is: her lustful perro del 
hortelano nature. But if Teodoro had been her secretary for some 
time before the play opened, why had she not shown affection for 
him before? Because she had not seen him pay court to another 
woman. Her motive here is a little confusing and not convincing. 
By the third act the author practically gets himself into a calle sin 
salida. He has built up a perro del hortelano into a leading char- 
acter, and as the time for the curtain approaches, she must ‘‘eat or 
let eat.’’ If she does the latter, the play will turn out tragically 
for herself and Teodoro, and Lope planned no tragic ending for a 
comedia of such light vein. If she ‘‘eats,’’ she carries out an im- 
possible marriage with a man far beneath her in rank and wealth. 
To get out of a bad situation Lope contrives the awkward entrance 
of Ludovico who is cheated out of his wealth and title for no other 
reason than that Teodoro might have them and thereby make pos- 
sible his marriage to the Countess. If such an ending would badly 
damage an otherwise good play, it hopelessly mars one as poor 
technically as El perro del hortelano. Lope had again bound 
himself within the narrow bounds of a proverb, and the result was 
an unsuccessful play. 

In the light of the knowledge gained from the examination of 
these two plays (and of several others of those listed below which I 
have examined), it can be safely concluded that Lope de Vega 
allowed proverbs to influence his thinking to the degree that he 
built up thesis-plays out of them, let major characters personify 
such personages as the “‘Perro del hortelano’’ or the “‘Cuerdo en 
su casa,’’ and in many instances made up titles which have a defi- 
nitely proverbial ring. It is of special interest to note that he 
also wrote hundreds of lines of dialogue which have such a pro- 
verbial tone that one cannot distinguish them from refranes with- 
out careful checking.** He took ideas from proverb-lore for the 
setting and background of some of his plays.** But the influence 
of proverbs on his thinking was not of fortunate consequence when 


14 See for example Peribdfiez, Fuente Ovejuna, etc. 
15 See for example Noche Toledana. 
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he attempted to use them as motives. Too often he narrowed a 
play within the restricted bounds of a refrdn, and the result was 
an awkward and uninteresting production. Yet in spite of his 
unsuccess, he was the precursor who indicated the trail which those 
of his school followed, some with less and some with more success 
than the master; but all were indebted to him for technical prac- 
tices. Thus Spain’s greatest dramatist gave great impetus to the 
diffusion of refranes in the drama. 


PROVERBIAL TITLES OF LOPE DE VEGA ** 


ACHAQUE QUIEREN LAS COSAS. 


**Achaques quieren las cosas.’’ Mosén Pedro Vallés, Libro de 
refranes copilado por el orden ABC, Caragoca, 1549. 


AuA paRAs, RAYO. 


*‘Allé dards, rayo, en casa de Tamayo. Alla dards, rayo, en 
casa de Ana Gémez. Alla dards, rayo, en casa de Ana Diaz.’’ 
Correas, op. cit. 


CADA UNO HAZE COMO QUIEN ES. 


*‘Cada uno haze como quien es. Cada uno haze segin es. 


Cada uno haze segin con quien lo ha. Cada uno haze lo que sabe.’’ 
Correas, op. cit. 


CapiTAN JUAN DE Urpina, EL. 


‘‘Un capitan Juan de Urbina, y un alférez Santillana. Estos 
dos valientes espaiioles fueron tan senalados en Italia en tiempo del 
rey don Fernando y el emperador Carlos V, que dieron ocasi6n a 
este refrdn con que durard su memoria eternamente.’’ Correas, op. 
cit. 

‘*Lope de Vega escribié una comedia titulada La contienda de 
Diego Garcia de Paredes y el Capitén Juan de Urbina, que lleva la 
fecha de 15 de febrero de 1600.’’ Luis Montoto y Rautenstrauch, 
Personajes, personas y personillas que corren por las tierras de 
ambas castillas, Sevilla, 1921-22. 2 vols. 


Con sU PAN SE LO COMA. 


**Con su pan se lo coma. Con su pan se lo coman.’’ Correas, 
op. cit. 


16 For lists of Lope’s plays, see 8. G. Morley, University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, XIV (1929-30), 345-366; or Rennert-Castro, 
Vida de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1919, 456-526. 
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CUENTAS DEL GRAN CaPITAN, Las. 

**Las cuentas del Gran Capitén.’’ Montoto, op. cit. 
CUERDO EN SU CASA, EL. 

See above. This play is analyzed in detail. 
DE COSARIO A COSARIO. 


**De cossario a cossario no se pierden sino los barriles.’’ Celes- 
tina, Act VII. 


**De cosario a cosario, no se pueden ganar sino los barriles.’’ 
Blasco Garay, Cartas en refranes, Madrid, 1598. 


D& DONDE DIERE. 


**Dé donde diere. Dé do diere. Del que se arriesga a peligro 
por conseguir alguna cosa.’’ Correas, op. cit. 


DEL MAL LO MENOS. 


‘*Del mal tomar lo menos.’’ Julio Cejador y Frauca, Refra- 
nero Castellano, Madrid, 1929. 3 vols. 


DEL MONTE SALE. 


**Del monte sale quien al monte quema. Del monte sale con 
que se arde.’’ Vallés, op. cit. 
DESPERTAR A QUIEN DUERME. 


‘**Los celos a las veces despiertan a quien duerme.’’ Luis Ga- 
lindo, Sentencias filoséficas. MS. 9772, Biblioteca Nacional, Ma- 
drid. (In all instances of quotations from Galindo, I have used 
Cejador’s Refranero.) 


DINEROS SON CALIDAD. 


‘**Dinero es caballero.’’ Correas, op. cit. 


Di0s HACE REYES. 

‘*TDios hace reyes y los hombres leyes.’’ Correas, op. cit. 
Don Diego pvE NocHe. 

‘*Don Diego de Noche.’’ Montoto, op. cit. 
E1o pirA, 


‘Ello diré. Ello se sabré. Ello se pareceré. Ello se vera. 
Cuando uno pronostica algo. Ello diraé quien vende el ramo.”’ 
Correas, op. cit. 

FUENTE OVEJUNA. 


‘*Muente Ovejuna lo hizo.’’ Sebastian de Cobarrubias Orozco, 
Tesoro de la lengua, Madrid, 1611. (Contains hundreds of prov- 
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erbs. They were selected from the Tesoro by a German student, 
Robert Heiligbrodt. His collection, in MS., is in the possession of 
Dr. Richard Jente, of the University of North Carolina.) 


**;Quién maté al Comendador? Fuente Ovejuna, sefior.’’ Co- 
rreas, op. cit. 


‘*Fuente Ovejuna todos a una.’’ F. Rodriguez Marin, Mds de 
21.000 refranes, Madrid, 1926. 


Gata DE Mari-Ramos, La. (EL JARDIN DE VARGAS) 

‘*La gata de Marirramos, que esté muerta y caza ratos [o ra- 
tones]. La gata de Marirramos, que se hacia muertecina para 
eazar los ratos. En éstos unos dicen Juan Ramos, otros Mari 
Ramos, otros Marcos. El gato de Marcos Ramos, halaga con la 
cola y arafia con las manos.’’ Correas, op. cit. 

ILUSTRE FREGONA, La. 

(Montoto, op. cit., says the title of ‘‘ilustre fregona’’ is pro- 
verbially assigned by the people to the servant girl turned snob.) 
LA DE ALEXANDRO. 


‘Alejandro es cornudo, sépalo Dios y todo el mundo.’’ Mon- 
toto, op. cit. 


LOS TRES CONSEJOS. 


‘*Los tres consejos de Salomén: no dejes camino por trocha; 
no preguntes lo que no te importa; piensa las cosas tres veces antes 
de hacerlas.’’ Cejador, op. cit. See also R. S. Boggs, Index 
to Spanish Folktales, Helsingfors, 1930, item 910; and Stith 


Thompson, Motif-Index to Folk-Literature, Bloomington, Indiana, 
1934-37. 


MAs MAL HAY EN LA ALDEGUELA DE LO QUE SUENA. (HIJO DE LA 

MOLINERA, O EL GRAN PRIOR DE CASTILLA. ) 

‘*Mas mal hay de lo que suena en el aldea. Mas mal hay en el 
aldea de lo que piensan. Mas mal hay en el aldigiiela de lo que 
suena. Mas mal hay en Origiiela que se suena. Es en el reino de 
Valencia.’’ Correas, op. cit. 

MAs VALE SABER QUE HABER. 


‘*Mas vale saber que haber, para no menester.’’ Correas, op. 
cit. 
MAs VALE SALTO DE MATA, QUE RUEGO DE BUENOS. 


‘*Mas vale salto de mata, que ruego de buenos. Mas vale salto 
de mata, que ruego de hombres buenos.’’ Correas, op. cit. 
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MEJOR MAESTRO EL TIEMPO, EL. 


**El mejor maestro es el tiempo, y la mejor maestra la expe- 
riencia.’’ Correas, op. cit. 


MIENTE QUIEN JURA, ¥ AMA. 


**Juras del que ama mujer, no se han de creer.’’ Correas, op. 
cit. 


Nocue Touepana, La. 


**Noche Toledana, al fin toledano.’’ Correas, op. cit. 


Novios DE HorNACHUELOs, Los. 


**Los novios de Hornachuelos, que él lloré por no llevarla, y 
ella por no ir con él.’’ Quoted from Mal Lara by M. Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Obras completas, Madrid, 1925, Vol. V, p. 22-23. 


NUNCA MUCHO cosTé POCO. 
**Nunca mucho costé poco.’’ Correas, op. cit. 
OBRAS SON AMORES. 


‘*Obras son amores, hermano Polo; obras son amores, que no 
amor solo. Obras son amores, que no buenas razones.’’ Correas, 
op. cit. 


PEDRO DE URDEMALAS. 


‘Pedro de Urdemalas, o todo el monte o nada.’’ Montoto, op. 
cit. 


**Dice Pedro de Urdemalas, que quien no tiene ovejas no tiene 
bragas.’’ Correas, op. cit. 
PERRO DEL HORTELANO, EL. 

(See detailed analysis of play given above.) 
POBREZA NO ES VILEZA, La. 

‘*La pobreza no es vileza mas es ramo de picardia.’’ Correas, 
op. cit. 
PoNCELLA (sic) DE Francia, La. 

‘*La doncella de Francia.’’ Montoto, op. cit. 
PoR LA PUENTE, JUANA. 


‘*Por la puente, Juana, que no por el agua. Ls peligroso el 
vado.’’ Correas, op. cit. 


QUIEN BIEN AMA, TARDE OLVIDA. 
**Quien bien ama tarde olvida.’’ B. Garay, op. cit. 
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Quien MAS NO PUEDE. 


fcomporta la carga o se deja caere. 
con su mal duerme. 
‘Quien mds no puede con su mal se muere. 
con su mujer se acuesta. 
|morir se deja.”’ 
Correas, op. cit. 
‘*Quien mds non puede, amidos moryr se deja.’’ Cejador y 
Frauca, op. cit., who is quoting the Archpriest of Hita. 


QUIEN TODO LO QUIERE. 


**Quien todo lo quiere, de rabia muere. Quien todo lo quiere 
todo lo pierde, y no es conocido hasta que es perdido.’’ Correas, 
op. cit. 





Rey Bampa, Ex. (Eu rey WAmMBaA.) 


(Montoto, op. cit., cites both Wamba and his horse as having 
passed over into proverb-lore. ) 


VENTURA DE LA FEA, LA. 


**La ventura de las feas, ellas se la granjean. 
La ventura de las feas, la dicha.’’ Correas, op. cit. 


VER Y NO CREER. 


‘‘Ver y creer, como santo Tomé; o Tomas.’’ Correas, op. cit. 
F. C. Haves 
Unwersity of North Carolina 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PLAYS IN MADRID 
FROM 1808-1818 


HIS study of the:seventeenth century plays presented in the 

three Madrid theatres ‘‘Principe,’’ ‘‘Cruz’’ and ‘‘Cafios del 
Peral’’ between 1808 and 1818, that is, during the War of Inde- 
pendence and the return of absolutism with Ferdinand VII, is 
based on the examination of theatre notices appearing in periodicals 
of the time. The list is necessarily incomplete as the notice occa- 
sionally read: ‘‘La funcién de hoy se anunciaraé por carteles’’ in- 
stead of naming the play. In some cases it was found possible to 
fill in these gaps from a list of plays given by Cotarelo y Mori.* 

In the period covered by this study the total number of per- 
formances of plays of all kinds, namely, originals of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, translations, and 
**piezas de miusica’’ not including ‘‘loas’’ and ‘‘ tonadillas,”’ 
amounted to 11,225, of which 1,931 were performances of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven Siglo de Oro plays or their ‘‘refundiciones.”’ 
In other words, a little over seventeen and a quarter percent of all 
performances, an average of about one hundred and seventy-six 
performances a year, were plays of the seventeenth century. 

Comparing these figures with those of Cotarelo y Mori,? who 
records of the forty years preceding this period that three fourths 
of all plays given belonged to the Siglo de Oro, and with the fig- 
ures given by N. B. Adams,* who found that in the thirty years 
following this period Siglo de Oro plays ‘‘constituted about ten 
percent of the whole repertoire’ and that the average number of 
performances from 1820 to 1833 was about one hundred and thirty 
a year, it is clear that the diminishing of interest in old plays was 
a gradual one. 

The peak of Siglo de Oro performances between 1808 and 1818 
was reached, not in the violently patriotic years of 1808, 1813, 
1814, when there was a flood of ‘‘piezas patridticas,’’ but in the 
years 1810 and 1811. It is worthy of note, however, that even in 


1 Isidoro Méiquez y el teatro de su tiempo. Madrid, 1902. Apéndice IV. 

2 Iriarte y su Epoca. Madrid, 1897, p. 333. 

8‘*Siglo de Oro Plays in Madrid 1820-1850.’’ Hispanic Review, IV 
(1936), p. 342. 
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the patriotic years interest in old plays did not flag appreciably, 
since the distribution was fairly even during the whole eleven 
years, as is made evident by the following figures: 





1808 1809 1810 1811 1812 1813 1814 1815 1816 1817 1818 
167 115 299 253 192 157 216 186 119 137 # 142 





This continuity of interest would seem to indicate that in spite 
of the efforts of the ‘‘Junta para la reforma del Teatro’’ and vari- 
ous laws passed during this period to favor neo-classic taste, the 
public theatres at least, at this time, remained loyal to fundamental 
‘‘espafiolismo’’ with its inherent tendency to individual liberty, 
which in literature was wont to express itself in freedom in poetic 
form, in the mingling of comic and tragic, in pulsating life, and 
thus kept Spanish soil in shape to receive the seeds of Romanticism 
that came in after the death of Ferdinand VII. 


INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


It is extremely difficult to calculate accurately the relative pop- 
ularity of early Spanish dramatists because of the frequent un- 


certainty in regard to authorship of plays, but there is no doubt 
that the relative popularity in this period differed from that in the 
periods preceding and following. To quote Cotarelo y Mori again: 
**Acaso la mitad de las funciones correspondan exclusivamente a 
Calderén.’’* In the period 1820-1850 Tirso de Molina leads, 
while Calderén has only third place. In the years under discus- 
sion Calderén is already in third place in point of number of per- 
formances, although he still leads in number of plays. Tirso de 
Molina’s position, however, differs from the 1820-1850 period, in 
which he was first, as he ranks fifth between 1808 and 1818, 
whether counting only those ‘‘comedias’’ about which there is no 
doubt as to authorship, or including all which might possibly be- 
long to him. 

In the following table only plays are included about the author 
of which there seems to be no doubt. Those not included in the 
table because of doubt are listed separately. 


4 Iriarte y su época, p. 333. 
5 Adams, N. B., op. cit., p. 355. 
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No. No. 
of of 
Plays Perf. 


1808 9 10 


Lope de Vega 235 15 43 
Cafiizares 223 17 50 
Calderé6n 205 ll 41 
Moreto 188 23 21 
Tirso de Molina 122 14 
Pérez de Montalvan 80 14 
Antonio de Zamora 77 14 
Rojas Zorrilla 73 14 
Hoz y Mota 68 
Matos Fragoso 60 
Vélez de Guevara 30 
Antonio Coello 28 
J. de Cuellar 25 
Antonio de Solis 20 
Fernando de Zarate 18 
Ruiz de Alarcén 17 
Bernardo de Quirés 13 
Cubillo de Aragén 12 
ll 
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PLAys WRITTEN IN COLLABORATION 


Coello, Vélez de 

Guevara, Rojas 13 
Matos Fragoso, 

Moreto, Cancer 11 
Matos Fragoso, 

Moreto 3 
Belmonte, Moreto, 

Martinez 


Asombro de Jerez, 
Juana la Rabi- 
cortona (El) 

Elias y Acab 
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No. No. 
of of 
Plays Perf. Years 


1808 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 








Merecer por seme- 
janza y conseguir 
por st propio el 
Parecido de Rusia . #4 ©2688 4.8 6.4.9 
Mds feo hombre del 
mundo, Esopo el 
fabulador (El) a ee oe SC. k ee. Se 





PLays OF UNDETERMINED AUTHORSHIP 


No. of 
; Perf. 

Amistad mds verdadera, aun en religién opuesta y magico en Cata- 
lufia. 34 
Rennert y Castro—Vida de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1919, page 
164, says Schack attributes it to Lope de Vega. 

Cadalso para su duefio, y los pardos de Aragén (El). 

Moratin: Manuel Fermin de Laviano; Salvé: Anénimo. 

Capitan Belisario y ejemplo mayor de la desdicha (El). 

Medel del Castillo and Salv4é: Lope de Vega; Salva also cites 
Montalvan and Mira de Amescua as possibilities. 

Cid Campeador, o vida y muerte del Cid y noble Martin Peléez (El). 
Mesonero Romanos and Salvé: Un Ingenio; Paz y Melia: Fer- 
nando de Zarate. 

Cuando tocas vendo, desengaiios toco. 

Minerva, Apr. 27, 1818: Tirso de Molina; La Barrera: rfd. de 
Toquera Vizcaina de Montalvén (?); Salvi: Montalvan. 

Cuantas veo tantas quiero. 

Minerva, May 22, 1818: Moreto, rfd. de Solis; Medel: Dos 
Ingenios; Mesonero Romanos and Salvé: Villanueva y Ave- 
llaneda. 

Cuentas del Gran Capitan (Las). 

Mesonero Romanos and Salva list two plays, one by Lope de 
Vega and the other by Caiiizares. 

Dar la vida por su dama. 

Salv4: Anénimo; La Barrera: Luis Coello, Antonio Coello or 
Matos Fragoso. 

Don Juan de Espina en Madrid. 

Salv4: Un Ingenio; Mesonero Romanos, Medel and La Barrera: 
Cailizares, under title Don Juan de Espina en su patria. 


8 
2 
3 
9 
7 
4 
8 
6 
8 
3 
3 
3 
0 
3 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Diluvio universal, o el arca de Noé (El). 

Medel: Matos Fragoso, Rosete, Cancer; Salv4: Antonio Mar- 
tinez, Rosete, Cancer. 

Embustero amo y criado jcudl miente mds de los dos? 
Cambronero: Anénimo; Adams: probably rfd. of Hurtado de 
Mendoza’s Los empefios del mentir. 

Fuerza del natural (La). 

Diario, Sept. 10, 1811: Moreto; Salvi: Moreto, but also cites 
one of same title by Moreto and Cancer. 

Hacer su papel de veras, el mejor representante San Ginés. 

Salva, under title El mejor representante, cites two plays, one 
by Lope de Vega and the other by Cancer, Rosete, Antonio 
Martinez. 

Job de las mujeres, o el tirano de Hungria, o la virtuosa Matilda, 

o la santa Isabel (La). 
Medel: Calderén; Salv4: Matos Fragoso. 

Judia de Toledo (La). 

Medel: Lope de Vega; Salv4 and Cambronero: Diamante. 

Juez y reo de su causa. 

Mesonero and Salv4: Un Ingenio; Cambronero: Martinez de 
Meneses (7). 

Lo que son criados. 

Minerva, XII, p. 62: Calderén, arreg. por Solis; Cambronero: 
same as Moreto’s Trampa adelante. 

Mas herdica piedad mas noblemente pagada, 

Mesonero Romanos: Matos Fragoso; Salv4: Luis Moncin. 

Mayor contrario amigo y diablo predicador (El). 

Paz y Melia: Lope de Vega; Salv4: Un Ingenio; Medel and 
Barrera: Luis Belmonte Bermidez, the latter also citing a MS. 
by Francisco Villegas. 

Mentiroso en la corte (El). 

Diario: Oct. 20, 1810: Figueroa. May be rfd. of Alareén’s La 
verdad sospechosa. 

Monstruo de la fortuna: la lavandera de Ndapoles (El). 

Mesonero Romanos and Salvé: Tres Ingenios; Salv4 also cites 
La Barrera as ascribing it to Calderén, Montalvan, Rojas, and 
Fajardo as ascribing it to Luis Vélez, Rojas, Ccello. 

Socorro de los mantos (El). 

Cotarelo y Mori: Francisco de Leiva; Salvé: Carlos de Are- 
llano; Medel: Franciseo de Leiva Ramirez de Arellano. 

Todo es enredos amor y diablos son las mujeres. 

Cambronero: Moreto; Salv4: Figueroa. 
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No. of 
Perf. 
Toma de Granada, o el triunfo del Avemaria (La). 25 


Cambronero and Salv4: Un Ingenio; La Barrera: Rosete Nijfio 
(?). 
Troya abrasada. 
Medel: Calderén; Salv4: Anénimo. 
Visperas sicilianas (Las). 
Mesonero Romanos: Calderén; Salv4: Tres Ingenios. 


PuLays 


But neither by Lope nor by Calderén nor by Tirso de Molina 
are the most popular individual plays of this period. They are by 
Caflizares, with fifty-five performances of Ser rey y pastor a un 
tiempo and forty-eight of El asombro de la Francia, and by Moreto, 
with forty-eight performances of El desdén con el desdén, forty of 
No puede ser guardar una mujer, and thirty-two of El parecido en 
la corte. El convidado de piedra by Zamora had thirty-eight ap- 
pearances on the boards. Lope’s plays do not lag far behind, as 
El mejor alcalde el rey was played thirty-seven times, Moza de can- 
taro and Perro del hortelano each thirty-four times. Hoz y 
Mota’s Castigo de la miseria had thirty-six performances. Only 
one of Calderén’s plays, La vida es suefo, attained thirty perform- 
ances, the same number as Rojas’ Del rey abajo ninguno and Trai- 
dor contra su sangre by Matos Fragoso. The most popular play 
written in collaboration, El diluvio universal, o el arca de Noé, was 
given forty-one times and was by Rosete, Cancer and either Matos 
Fragoso or Antonio Martinez. 


REVENUE 


Although little information as to box office receipts in ‘‘reales’’ 
was available, some of the figures that are at hand with respect to 


the above mentioned most popular plays are not without signifi- 
cance. 


El asombro de la Francia, 1808, Principe, Feb. 14-29, June 10, 11, 13, 
1815, Cruz, Jan. 31-Feb. 7, May 21-25—Total: 158,218. Average: 
7,190 reales. 

El desdén con el desdén, 1808, Peral, Feb. 13, 14, 1809, Cruz, Jan. 22-24, 
1814, Cruz, Apr. 16-19, May 13, 14, 25-28, 1815, Cruz, Nov. 8, 18, 
1818, Cruz, Sept. 1—Total: 76,513. Average: 4,500 reales. 
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El diluvio universal, o el arca de Noé, 1808, Peral, March 12, 13, 1814, 
Cruz, March 5-9, 1818, Cruz, Jan. 26-Feb. 3—Total: 115,669. Avy- 
erage: 7,229 reales. 

No puede ser guardar una mujer, 1808, Cruz, March 29, 30, June 1, 1809, 
Cruz, Jan. 26, May 4, 6, 1814, Cruz, Sept. 28, 1815, Cruz, Sept. 11, 
12, 1818, Cruz, Jan. 1, May 30, 31—Total: 50,731. Average: 4,228 
reales. 

El convidado de piedra, 1808, Peral, Feb. 4, 5, Cruz, Dec. 12, 13, 1814, 
Cruz, Aug. 30, Dee. 22, 23, 1815, Cruz, Oct. 7-10—Total: 41,426. 
Average: 3,766 reales. 

El mejor alcalde el rey, 1814, Principe, June 1, 2, 24, July 29, Nov. 29, 
1815, Principe, Jan. 4, Apr. 12, 13, June 29, Dec. 13—Total: 29,017. 
Average: 2,901 reales. 

El castigo de la miseria, 1809, Cruz, Jan. 2-5, 1815, Cruz, Jan. 28-30, 
1818, Cruz, Jan. 3, 4—Total: 37,524. Average: 4,169 reales. 

La moza de céntaro, 1808, Cruz, Sept. 7, 8, Dee. 7, 8, 1809, Cruz, Apr. 28, 
1814, Cruz, June 4, 5, Nov. 6-8, 1818, Cruz, May 1, Sept. 15, 16— 
Total: 39,754. Average: 3,313 reales. 

El parecido en la corte, 1815, Principe, March 26-28, 1818, Principe, 
May 31—Total: 27,719. Average: 6,679 reales. 

La vida es sueno, 1814, Cruz, Dee. 10, 11, 1815, Cruz, Sept. 26, 28-30, 
Oct. 1, Aug. 19-21—Total: 71,407. Average: 7,140 reales. 

El perro del hortelano, 1808, Peral, Feb. 25, Cruz, Feb. 26, 1814, Cruz, 
Apr. 25, 26, Oct. 7-9, 1815, Cruz, May 12, 13, 1818, Cruz, Aug. 22— 
Total: 40,436. Average: 4,043 reales. 

Del rey abajo ninguno, 1814, Principe, July 6, Dec. 6, 1815, Principe, Sept. 
20-22, 1818, Principe, July 21—Total: 64,110. Average: 6,411 reales. 

El traidor contra su sangre, 1815, Cruz, Sept. 16-18, Dec. 3—Total: 14,- 
987. Average: 3,747 reales. 


Some of the receipts for 1808 and 1809 were very small, espe- 
cially in December and January of the years 1808 and 1809, when 
the receipts frequently ran as low as three hundred and fifty 
‘*reales.”’ On May 4 of 1809 No puede ser guardar una mujer 
brought in as little as one hundred and forty-eight ‘‘reales.’’ 
These figures seem to bear out the words: ‘‘Cuando se instalé en 
Madrid el rey intruso José Bonaparte la situacién teatral era 
pésima, por cuanto el piblico espafiol ni de balde queria asistir al 
teatro.’’ ® 

Let us compare with the above the receipts from some plays not 
belonging to the Siglo de Oro, selecting one of the most popular 
*‘comedias de magia,’’ one ‘‘épera-bufa’’ by Comella, a play by 
Ramon de la Cruz and a translation. 

6 Subiré, José. La tonadilla escénica, Madrid, 1928, I, p. 238. 
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Pedro Baylarde (Comedia de Magia), 1808, Cruz, Jan. 9-26, Dec. 27— 
Total: 127,698. Average: 7,149 reales. 

El matrimonio secreto (Opera-bufa, Comella), 1815, Principe, Sept. 7-12, 
Nov. 8-9, 1818, Principe, May 11-12, 15-18, July 23, Sept. 21-22—To- 
tal: 97,553. Average: 5,738 reales 

El duende fingido (Ramén de la Cruz, sainete), 1814, Cruz, Nov. 15-17, 
1815, Cruz, Jan. 27—Total: 24,500. Average: 6,125 reales. 

El médico a palos (Translation from Moliére by Leandro Fernfndez de 
Moratin), 1815, Principe, Nov. 12-14, 20-26, Dec. 25-27, 1818, 
Principe, Jan. 5-6, June 3—Total: 97,226. Average: 6,076 reales. 


Naturally no valid general deduction can be made from so few 
statistics, but since in each type of play one was chosen which 
showed popularity because of a large number of performances, it 
may not be unjustifiable to conclude that the people of the time 
were about as willing to spend their money for a Siglo de Oro play 
as for other types of performances and thus substantiate the state- 
ment made by Mesonero Romanos: ‘‘Ya no era sélo las comedias 
de magia 6 los estrambéticos dramas de Comella los que llamaban 
el ptiblico al teatro; y aunque a vueltas de unas dramas traducidos 

. alterndbanse con muchos de nuestro teatro.’’ * 

CHARLOTTE M. LORENZ 

Lawrence College 


7 Memorias de un setentén, Madrid, 1926, I, p. 208. 





A DETAIL CONCERNING SCRIBAL PECULIARITIES 
FOUND IN MS E OF THE PRIMERA CRONICA 


EW scholars have made so great a contribution to the study of 
their civilization as that made by Ramén Menéndez Pidal when 
he succeeded in publishing the first volume of a critical edition of 
the Primera Crénica General. The following observations are 
made possible only by this work, though the writer has had access 
to the photostatic copy of the ms E in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin through the greatly appreciated kindness of 
the late Sr. A. G. Solalinde. In his edition of the Crénica, Sr. 
Menéndez Pidal has given us, in the case of each single word, not 
only the norm, generally considered to be the form carried by the 
ms E, but also the variants to be found in the other mss. If the 
following observations contain anything in the way of a worth- 
while discovery, then, such a discovery was doubtless previsioned 
by the eminent scholar who laid this formidable groundwork. 
Since the present observations form a part of a study of the 
legend of Bernardo del Carpio, the reader should bear in mind the 
fact that the story of Bernardo as it appears in the Primera Crénica 
is divided in two, part occurring in the reign of Alfonso the Chaste, 
and part occurring in that of Alfonso the Great, with an interval 
between the two parts of forty-nine years which include the reigns 
of two other kings. The portion of the story which concerns us 
most begins, in the ms, near the middle of the first column of folio 
18 recto and exerts its influence over this and the following four 
folios which include the remainder of the reign of Alfonso the 
Chaste. These folios contain almost exclusively legendary mate- 
rial, and will appear to the most casual reader, for this reason, to 
be in a way distinct from the preceding folios in the reign of this 
king. In these and the preceding folios, as well as in the entire sec- 
ond part of the chronicle, the word which is most frequently re- 
peated, and therefore affords the surest key to scribal changes, is 
the word Alfonso. Using this word, then, as a basis for such a 
study, we obtain the following results in the folios concerning 
Alfonso the Chaste, his immediate predecessor and successors. 
Throughout the ten folios preceding folio 18 in the Crénica as 
edited by Menéndez Pidal, we observe only fair consistency in the 
spelling of this name. In these pages the spelling Alffonsso occurs 
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' exactly forty-five times, the spelling Alffonso four times, and the 
spelling Alfonso only once, in a detached sentence that has little 
connection with the actual text and shows a difference in hand: 
‘El regnado del rey don Alfonso el Catholico se acaba aqui.’’ 

Immediately upon beginning, in the middle of the first column 
of f. 18, the story of Bernardo del Carpio, we find that we are 
dealing with a different scribe. This scribe prefers the abbrevia- 
tion Alfof, which he uses throughout the following chapters deal- 
ing with Bernardo and the Roncesvalles incident, forsaking it only 
twice, and then not for either of the forms heretofore predominant, 
but for the form Alfonso. Since this is his manner of spelling out 
the name, Menéndez Pidal has used it as a transcription of his 
‘Alfon,’ and rightly. 

Continuing our observation of this name after the reign of 
Alfonso the Chaste, we find that we have returned to the man- 
nerisms found prevalent before the intervention of this scribe: 
as soon as the good Alfonso el Casto is safely dead and buried, 
along with the somewhat mythical events of the latter portion of 
his reign, his name becomes once more Alffonsso, and he is thus 
mentioned seven times, with no variant spelling in the reign of 
Ramiro I and once during the reign of Ordofio I. The name 
Alffonsso appears once more in Ordojio’s reign referring to the 
prince of that name. No other spelling is to be found there. 

A single scribe, who did not touch the surrounding material, 
then, has intervened to give us our story of Bernardo’s birth, his 
father’s imprisonment, and the fighting at Roncesvalles. Other 
peculiarities which this scribe evinces are many, and to be clearly 
seen when the ms itself is consulted: he prefers the spelling rey- 
nado to that of regnado which is the rule in the surrounding chap- 
ters; he has a distinct method of writing the capital E and certain 
other letters ; he introduces the general use of Roman numerals for 
dates and eras, contrary to the usage of the folios preceding his 
work. 

A eareful examination and tabulation of the forms occurring 
throughout the remainder of the second part of the Crénica General 
makes clear certain aspects of the work of the scribe in question. 
In the remainder of this work, we find that the general usage is to 
employ indiscriminately any one of the following three forms: 
Alffonsso, Alffonso, Alfonsso. Thus, for example, in the reign of 
Alfonso V, the form Alffonso is somewhat more usual than the 
other two forms, though they are to be found therein as well; 
while in the reign of Alfonso IV, Alffonsso seems to be somewhat 
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the favorite. In both these sections, however, the spelling is in- 
consistent, though in neither do we find the full or abbreviated 
form used by the scribe of the Bernardo material. 

There are, however, two more sections of the chronicle which 
show as clearly as ff. 18-22 the activities of our scribe. The first 
of these is that section of the reign of Alfonso VI which includes 
the activities of the Cid from the conspiracy of Abenjaaf until the 
Cid’s death and the miracle of his posthumous conversion of the 
rash Jew, ff. 200-257. The second is the section beginning with the 
first mention of the prince who was to become Alfonso the Learned, 
f. 321 verso, and continuing to the end of the chronicle. In these 
two sections the scribal mannerisms are identical with those ob- 
served in ff. 18-22. Im the first of the two there is not a single 
variation from the Alfoi—Alfonso spelling; the few variations in 
the second are in a ratio of 1:14 to the above-noted spelling. 

Briefly, then, our findings are as follows: 

The name Alfoi—Alfonso, so spelled or abbreviated, occurs only 
in chapter headings except in three portions of the chronicle, viz., 
(1) the latter part of the reign of Alfonso the Chaste, which con- 
cerns Bernardo and the Roncesvalles story, (2) the rule in Va- 
lencia, later triumphs, revenge and death of the Cid, and (3) the 
latter portion of the reign of Ferdinand III, beginning with the 
first mention of his son and heir. 

Further, over and above the observed similarity in the spelling 
of the name in these sections, stands one which adds great weight 
to that fact: each of the three portions defined above could be 
lifted bodily, by folios, from the chronicle without impairing its 
continuity, and the first two could be so treated without the slight- 
est damage to its historical value. 

(1) The portion found on ff. 18-22 occurs at the end of the 
reign of Alfonso the Chaste. The chapter immediately preceding 
this portion, which concerns the twentieth year of his reign, over- 
laps onto folio 18 slightly. That the remainder of the folio would 
normally have remained blank if the reign had ended here is 
proved, first, by the fact that Ramiro’s reign begins with an or- 
nately decorated full right side of the folio, and, second, by the 
fact that f. 22 verso, as the indication of folios in the edited work 
shows, is blank. 

(2) The portion concerning the Cid on ff. 200-257, if removed, 
would leave a connected story of the reign of Alfonso VI. 

(3) The portion from folio 321 to the end starts, as does the 
above-mentioned portion, with an abrupt change of subject at the 
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beginning of a new folio, the change of subject occurring, in this 
ease, most abruptly in the middle of a sentence. 

For those to whom no photograph of the ms is available the 
notes to be found in Menéndez Pidal’s edition on p. 593, col. b, 
line 20 and 724, b, 25, in which he mentions the appearance here 
of the abbreviation Alfon, will be interesting. 

There are two more small sections of the edited chronicle in 
which the spelling Alfonso is to be found. The first of these occurs 
upon the reappearance of Bernardo in the reign of Alfonso the 
Great, ff. 32 verso and 33 recto. As this entire chapter is omitted 
from the ms E, it does not concern this paper. The second is the 
interpolation in a XIV century hand on f. 198 verso. As Me- 
néndez Pidal has indicated, this is palpably an interpolation, and 
should not be considered here. The nature of the first of these 
sections indicates that it may well have been a late addition to 
certain other mss, placed there with a view to justifying the 
reappearance of the doughty Bernardo after his long absence from 
the pages of the chronicle. 

It would be difficult indeed for one acquainted with Spanish 
antiquity to read the above without noticing a further similarity 
among the three parts of the Crénica which show these interesting 
peculiarities. Obviously, each of those parts deals either with a 
character who has become at the time of the compiling of the 
Crénica a national hero, as in the case of Bernardo and the Cid, 
or with one whose name the compiler of the Crénica has every rea- 
son to magnify, as in the case of Ferdinand III, the father of 
Alfonso the Learned. It is to be observed that he occupied himself 
only with the most important part of the stories of Bernardo and 
the Cid—the most important from the point of view of the national 
honor of Spain. Apparently the defeat of the French at Ronces- 
valles was to him the apogee of Bernardo’s career, for he does not 
deal with Bernardo after his reappearance in the reign of Alfonso 
the Great. 

We may, at this point, state, with no little certainty, that our 
observations have yielded the information that there was a single 
scribe who was honored with the opportunity of giving to posterity 
the form of three chapters in history of vital importance to the 
honor of medieval Spain. 

Further than that, we can only conjecture, yet the writer is 
tempted to permit himself one question. Is it not possible, even 
likely, that the scribe so honored, whose manner of writing the 
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name Alfonso was in no case used by the other scribes, was the 
greatest of all the scribes—the very bearer of that name himself? 

Such a question cannot be answered at this late date. Indeed 
a negative answer has already been suggested by Menéndez Pidal 
himself in his Estudios literarios in which he indicates that the epic 
sections were produced in the time of Sancho IV. Accepting this 
judgment as fact, we should still be able to assert that the scribe 
whose activities have been outlined above did not concern himself 
with other subjects, of epic interest, but not touching so closely the 
national honor, such as Fernan Gonzélez and the Infantes de Lara. 
Thus, conceding this probability, we again are confronted with the 
fact that our scribe was, as we have said, honored with these par- 
ticular sections—that nowhere is his use of what certainly was the 
simplest form of the name encroached upon. 

Let us, then, having indicated these possibilities, lay them aside 
in favor of certainties. There was a scribe who, under Alfonso the 
Learned or Sancho IV, redacted the official forms of the Ronces- 
valles story, with Bernardo as its hero, the Cid legend, and the 
glorious deeds of King Ferdinand III, whose canonization he fore- 
shadowed by some four hundred years. Further, the story of 
Ronecesvalles was given, in the time of Alfonso X or Sancho IV, as 
great, or nearly as great an importance as the story of the Cid 
himself—Bernardo was in that day, if not the greatest hero, at least 
one of the two most important in Spain through his contribution 
to the national honor in the mountain pass at Roncesvalles. 

Apert B. FRANKLIN 


Harvard University 
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OPINIONES SOBRE LA VERSIFICACION EN LA LIRICA 
DE LA AVELLANEDA 


Et sinnimero de estudios sobre Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda y la 
manera en que restauré formas olvidadas e introdujo innovaciones en la 
versificacién castellana, nos convenceré de que el nombre de la poetisa 
debe colocarse el primero en la lista de los precursores del modernismo. 

Los primeros poemas de ‘‘La Peregrina”’ se imprimieron entre 1840 
y 1850 en La Aureola de Cadiz. A Cafiete, que recibié la mayor parte de 
las composiciones para publicarlas después, le escribia la poetisa de vez 
en cuando que hab{fa compuesto versos con combinaciones rftmicas nuevas 
y Gnicas. Ella llegé a reconocer el hecho de que iba creando una poesia 
cuya forma era diffcil y original; por eso solfa analizar su obra para pro- 
ducir cadencias melodiosas y arménicas. Su lfrica se fundé en modelos 
bien establecidos en castellano y otros idiomas, pero se sirvié también de 
las formas en boga entre sus contempordneos. Lo que mas distinguié a 
nuestra poetisa fué el deseo de crear una técnica lfrica original. 

En 1850 la Avellaneda escribié a Cafiete que habfa inventado ‘“‘ciertos 
metros no usados hasta entonces.”” Se referfa a su poema ‘“‘ La noche de 
insomnio y el alba,” en que se halla una escala ascendente de versos 
escritos en octavillas y octavas desde dos hasta diez y seis sflabas. Le hizo 
fijarse en el ritmo diffcil de “La cruz,’’ una composicién que esta escrita 
en parte en endecasflabos de nueve versos combinados con un verso de 
siete sflabas, que se coloca en medio de la estrofa, y, en parte, en octavas 
con versos de nueve silabas. Una tercera composicién, ‘‘La pesca en el 
mar,” la describid como “notable por sus combinaciones admirables.”’ 
Si nos fijamos en la obra Ifrica entera de la Avellaneda no podemos menos 
de preguntar por qué la poetisa se limitaba a mencionar tres, en vez de 
todos sus poemas, porque abundan en ellos puntos que son tinicos y un 
gran numero de las producciones tienen elementos modernistas. 

Nicomedes Pastor Diaz, que reconocié la perfeccién técnica de varios 
himnos, octavas, romances, elegtas y una letrilia escritos por nuestra autora, 
dijo en su “‘Juicio erftico sobre las poesias de la Avellaneda’’! publicado 
en El Conservador de Madrid, enero de 1842: ‘‘ [La coleccién de poemas de 
la poetisa ] puede sostener ventajosamente el parangén con las colecciones 
de mayor mérito que han dado a luz en este tiltimo perfodo los poetas 
masculinos. Ninguno de ellos le excede en imaginacién, en talento, en 
genio . . . ninguno, en la belleza y en la variedad de las formas . . .” 

1 Las poesias a que nos referimos en este articulo se hallan en Obras literarias, 


I, Madrid, 1869. El optsculo de Pastor Diaz se reimprimié en Obras, V, A péndice, 
pags. 343-352. 
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En cartas dirigidas a la autora por el Duque de Frias, Villemain y otros? 
la felicitaban por sus méritos de poetisa. A causa de ciertas cualidades de 
virilidad que se hallan en sus obras, sus admiradores la llamaron poeta, 
entre ellos el Duque de Frias, Alberto Lista y Ferrer del Rfo. Carolina 
Coronado * dijo que la Avellaneda era poetisa ‘ en ciertos poemas y poeta 
en otros,’ e hizo esta observacién: “‘Es, en efecto, la amazona de nuestro 
Parnaso . . . porque es mds fuerte que nosotras.” 

Entre 1840 y 1860, Pérez de Acevedo, Martinez Villergas, Orihuela, 
Mendive y Garcia, Matamoros y otros celebraron las cualidades excep- 
cionales en los versos de nuestra autora. Villemain * se fij6é en el métre 
plus sévére de los poemas “El poeta” y ‘“‘La cruz.” En su articulo’ de 
la Revista de Espafia, en 1869, Valera dijo en cuanto a la versificacién de 
nuestra poetisa que no hab{fa metro extrafio que no emplease siempre con 
atrevimiento dichoso; y que a pesar de esta perfeccién en el metro no 
habfa en los poemas afectacién de arcafsmo ni trasposiciones violentas, 
ni obscuridad, ni confusién. En 1878, Calcagno * escribié algo acerca de 
la maestria de la Avellaneda en las formas bucélicas, épicas y anacreén- 
ticas, mencionando particularmente su éxito con varias odas y elegias. 
En la préxima década Coll y Vehi ® incluyé en sus observaciones sobre 
varias cadencias muchos puntos significativos en cuanto a la longitud 
irregular en los versos del poema ‘La noche de insomnio y el alba,” 
sefialando a la vez los alejandrinos. Dirigié la atencién del lector hacia 
el ‘‘CAntico de gratitud a Dios” por su ritmo singular de diez sflabas. 
Ya en 1882 este literato se sirvié de tales expresiones como acento y ritmo 
ideolégicos al describir la versificacién de la Avellaneda.* En su artficulo 
escrito en 1883 sobre el ‘‘ Verso de nueve sflabas,’’ Caro " observé que el 
eneastlabo de la Avellaneda (el que tiene los acentos sobre la segunda, 
quinta y octava sflabas) se puede llamar espronceddico. En la misma 
década Aurelia Castillo de Gonzdlez " se fijé en la forma notable de varios 

2 Véase Gémez de Avellaneda, Obras literarias, V, Apéndice, pigs. 415-418. 

* La Discusién, 5 de agosto de 1857; 29 de mayo de 1858. (Véase Obras 
literarias, V, Apéndice, pags. 389-396.) 

* “Contemplacién,” “A la virgen,” “Los cuartetos a Sabater.” 

5 “A Francia,” “Al Escorial,” “A Washington.” 

* Essais sur le génie de Pindare et sur la poésie lyrique . . ., par [Abel F.] 
M. Villemain, Paris, 1859, pags. 586-594. 

7 “ Poesfas liricas de la sefiora dofia Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda.” Se 
reimprimié en Disertaciones y juicios literarios de Juan Valera, Madrid, 1890. 

8 P. Francisco Calcagno, Diccionario biogrdfico cubano, Nueva York, 1878, 
pags. 83-86. 

* José Coll y Vehi, Didlogos literarios, Barcelona, 1882, pags. 413-444. 

10 Considerada desde el punto de vista de los modernistas, la observacién es 
importantisima. 

u Articulo de D. M. A. Caro en Revista de Madrid, Vol. V, Madrid, 1883, 

. 280. 

Y 12 “ Biografia de Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda y juicio critico de sus obras,” 
en Revista Cubana, Afio III (1), 1887, Tomo V, pdgs. 5-19, 143-152, 248-258, 
334-336, 420-431, 529-546. 
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poemas de nuestra autora: le tributé alabanzas por varios cuartetos, 
quintillas, sdficos y no dejé de observar que ‘‘La venganza” representa 
una novedad de dificilisima ejecucién. 

Una serie de “Conferencias pronunciadas en el Ateneo cientffico 
literario y artistico de Madrid,” en 1897, por Mariano Aramburo y Ma- 
chado, presenté el estudio mds detallado sobre la poetisa y sus obras hasta 
aquella fecha. Estos discursos se publicaron al afio siguiente bajo un 
nuevo epigrafe.“ Poniéndose de acuerdo con Castillo Gonzdlez, observé 
que los endecastlabos agudos y esdrijulos “ de nuestra poetisa introdujeron 
una novedad métrica. Reiter6é con Gallego y Pastor Diaz que la Avella- 
neda fué ‘‘la mds grande entre las poetisas de todos los tiempos.”’ En 
1898, aparecié un estudio muy sustancioso. El autor, Eduardo de la 
Barra," traté de la cuestién de cldusulas en la ritmica moderna. Algunos 
de los mismos principios se hallan en la obra de Jaimes Freyre, escrita 
catorce afios mds tarde. Adquel hizo un andlisis del poema “ La noche de 
insomnio y el alba,” y hallé en los versos de diez y seis sflabas una repeti- 
cién de elementos anapésticos, es decir, un ritmo trisildbico, el resultado de la 
unién de versos de diez con los de seis sflabas. Al afio siguiente observaba 
Blanco Garcia '* en las poesfas de la Avellaneda ‘‘un tesoro de ingeniosi- 
dades métricas, atrevidos ensayos para aclimatar en Espafia versos de 
nueve, de trece, quince y dieciséis sflabas, que hoy transcriben por modelos 
generalmente los Manuales de Literatura . . .”” El optisculo de Morel- 
Fatio ” acerca del arte mayor habia precedido al de Foulché-Delbosc ** 
sobre el Laberinto de Fortuna; pero los dos eruditos se fijaron en que la 
Avellaneda habfa introducido el mismo ritmo en algunos de sus versos de 
doce sflabas. El tratado de Foulché-Delbose fué traducido al espafiol 
por Bonilla y San Martin '* en 1903, y aquellas observaciones quedaron 
confirmadas. En su obra dedicada exclusivamente a la Avellaneda, en 
1904, Pifieyro *° se refiere en particular al éxito de la Avellaneda en los 
versos de nueve stlabas. Declara que la técnica de poemas como “La 
cruz” era muy importante para los poetas de tendencias modernistas. 

4% Mariano Aramburo y Machado, Personalidad literaria de dofia Gertrudis 
Gémez de Avellaneda . . ., Madrid, 1898, pdgs. 12, 42-45, 55, 61. 

4 Véase el poema “Invocacién a los espiritus de la noche,”’ llamado también 
“La venganza.” Se sirvié de la misma invencién ritmica Iriarte. 

4’ Eduardo de la Barra, Ritmica moderna de las cldusulas tetra i pentasildbicas, 
Santiago de Chile, 1898, pags. 26-27. 

16 P, Francisco Blanco Garcia, La literatura espafiola en el siglo XIX .. ., 
Segunda edicién, Parte primera, Madrid, 1899, pég. 193. 

17 Articulo de Morel-Fatio sobre “L’arte mayor et l’hendecasyllabe dans la 
poésie castillane du XV° siécle,” en Romania, XXIII, 1894, pag. 221. 

18 Véase “Etude sur le Laberinto de Juan de Mena,” Revue Hispanique, 1902, 
pag. 113. 

18 Juan de Mena y el arte mayor, anotado y precedido de un prélogo por Adolfo 
Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid, 1903, pag. 29. 

*° Enrique Pifieyro, “Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda,” Bulletin Hispanique, 
1904, pags. 143 y sigs. 
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Méndez Bejarano indicé en 1907 * que el tipo de versos de la Avellaneda 
de quince sflabas solfa hallarse en la poesia de Galicia. Estudié también 
la seguidilla avellanedina, y |a hallé rara, a causa de su plan rftmico diffcil 
y de la rima ababede. Ademdas de observar la influencia de Victor Hugo 
en ‘‘Los duendes”’ (influencia bastante insignificante, segtin el fallo de la 
mayor parte de los criticos), Le Gentil no dejé de tener en cuenta a 
nuestra poetisa cuando dijo: ‘‘En ce qui regarde la poésie rimée, on ne 
saurait faire un mérite & Bretén, pas plus qu’& ses contemporains Zorrilla, 
Espronceda, Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, Ferrer del Rio, de s’étre 
assimilé . . . les artifices des Ballades et des Orientales.” 

Pedro Henriquez Urefia,* en 1910, llamé la atencién sobre la triple 
acentuacién del decasflabo en ‘‘La pesca en el mar’”’ de nuestra poetisa. 
Jaimes Freyre * observé que ella pertenecia al grupo de los poetas del 
siglo XIX, que querfan aumentar la sonoridad, la fleribilidad y la gracia 
de la versificacién, inventando o adaptando numerosisimas estrofas. 
“‘Algunos de esos poetas y no de los menores—Espronceda, Gertrudis 
Gémez, Zorrilla, Bello—compusieron estrofas cuyos versos de medida 
ascendente o descendente formaban pirdmides.’’ Max Henriquez 
Urefia ** traté de los versos de diez silabas, los que exigen acentos en la 
tercera y en la quinta sflabas, ademds del tltimo; mencioné la triple 
acentuacién en los versos de trece silabas en el poema “La noche de in- 
somnio y el alba.”” En sus observaciones sobre los versos de quince y 
diez y seis sflabas se anticipé a las de Boti cuyo estudio ** aparecié en 
diciembre del mismo afio (1913). 

Se ha de considerar la obra de Boti como la mds importante de cuantas 
tratan de la versificacién en los poemas de la Avellaneda. Fué el primero 
en sefialar la importancia de considerar a la poetisa entre los precursores 
del modernismo. Ademas de hacer el andlisis més extenso de sus poemas 
hasta la fecha, Boti descubrié un hecho importantisimo, y asf llevé atin 
mas lejos lo descubierto por Eduardo de la Barra: que lo que mds carac- 
teriza a la lirica de la Avellaneda es su tendencia a emplear cléusulas de 
silabas * en forma simple y multiple como base de nuevos ritmos. ‘De 
los pies poco estimados por los cldsicos, el que mds le subjugé fué el 
trisflabo. De ahi el uso frecuente que hace de él, puro o como base de 


*1 Mario Méndez Bejarano, La ciencia del verso . . ., Madrid, 1907, pags. 
132-133, 252. 

* Georges Le Gentil, Le Potte Manuel Bretén de los Herreros et la Société 
espagnole de 1830 4 1860, Paris, 1909, pags. 218-219. 

% “‘F] verso endecasilabo” en Horas de estudio, Paris, [1910], pags. 139-140. 

* Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, Leyes de la versificacién castellana, Buenos Aires, 
1912, pags. 82-83. 

*% Max Henriquez Urefia, “Estudios de versificacién,’”’ Cuba Contempordnea, 
III, octubre de 1913, pégs. 89-124. Véanse particularmente pags. 112, 116. 

26 Regino E. Boti, “La Avellaneda como metrificadora,”” Cuba Contempordnea, 
diciembre de 1913, III, pags. 373-390. 

7 Véase nota 15. 
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versos largos, a tal punto que es el asiento mds firme de la revolucién de 
la métrica avellanedina.”’ El trisflabo fué el elemento que sirvié de base, 
segin este critico, en los versos de seis, nueve, doce y hasta quince 
sflabas. Indica lo significativo que es en los de quince, y dice: ‘‘ Pero 
ahora estamos en presencia de un verso nuevo, inventado por T'ula, verso 
hecho con el mismo elemento de tres silabas y formado de un hexas{labo 
y un eneasflabo, como lo acusa el ictus; regal4ndonos su pluma, por vez 
primera, con la cadencia inaudita del verso de quince sflabas .. .”’ El 
cuatristlabo fué otro elemento empleado en el poema “La noche de 
insomnio y el alba.’”’ Uniéndose dicha cléusula con la de seis sflabas 
result6 un decasilabo. Hé aqui otra observacién: ‘‘ De trece no hubo en 
castellano hasta que la Avellaneda, casando el cuadrisflabo con el enea- 
silabo, lo compuso ...” Utilizando los elementos de diez y seis (o 
mejor dicho, cuatro, seis y seis) salié nuestra poetisa con un verso de 
dieciséis stlabas. De dos cldéusulas de cinco se sirvié la Avellaneda para 
formar raros versos de diez silabas. Los elementos de siete se casaron para 
formar alejandrinos; en algunos poemas con versos de siete s{ilabas (‘‘ El 
cazador,” por ejemplo) el acento “‘isécronamente distribuido”’ se rompié, 
dejando como resultado el hemistiquio del alejandrino neo-clasico, llamado 
también alejandrino francés. Sobre otros triunfos avellanedinos habla 
Boti: el verso de doce sflabas con el ritmo de seguidilla y un nuevo ale- 
jandrino de catorce con elementos de ocho y seis. 

Si nos fijamos ahora en lo dicho por Boti acerca de la contigiiidad de 
versos de longitud variable dentro de la estrofa o sucesién de estrofas en 
varios poemas de la poetisa, hallaremos otras muchas invenciones que 
llevan al ofdo ‘‘nuevas orquestaciones.’’ Helas aquf: en la misma com- 
posicién una escala ascendente de versos desde dos hasta diez y seis 
sflabas; en otra, versos de cinco, seis, siete, ocho, nueve, doce sflabas en 
estrecha proximidad; otra con cuatro, seis, ocho, doce; otras teniendo 
combinaciones de nueve y cinco, diez y cinco, nueve y seis, diez y cuatro, 
ocho y doce, doce y diez. En cuanto a varias estrofas, la Avellaneda supo 
introducir innovaciones significativas. Las que menciona Boti tienen 
cambios que se basan en “la combinacién de rimas, en la yuxtaposicién o 
desmembracién de otras conocidas . . . en metros cldsicos.” Hay que 
mencionar nuevos tipos de seztinas, variaciones en la décima espinela, 
una décima escrita en versos de siete y once sflabas, estancias complezas, 
por ejemplo, serventesios seguidos de una seguidilla. Entre las formas bien 
establecidas en la poesia castellana de las que se sirvié la Avellaneda 
sefiala dicho critico las siguientes: varias octavas, redondillas, cuartetas, 
quintillas, octavas italianas y silvas (‘‘al temperamento de la Avellaneda 
se avenfa perfectamente la silva, por la libertad a que se presta en la rima 
y en el manejo simultdneo de dos versos distintos”). De suma impor- 
tancia es el pdérrafo siguiente: ‘‘En la Avellaneda, con mayor abunda- 
miento que en nadie en castellano, asoma el anticipo del metrolibrismo 
. . . Al consorcio de versos antagénicos hasta la sazén, subsegufa la nueva 
pauta para un uso que se momificaba al nacer. De ahf la creacién de 
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nuevas estrofas, que vale decir nuevas estructuras fijas, vaciadas a 
veces en versos nuevos ... El verso libre y uniformemente com- 
binado, y la creacién de nuevos versos y ritmos, es la obra métrica de la 
Avellaneda .. .” 

Si examinamos las opiniones de otros eriticos después de 1913, halla- 
remos que no hacen mds que repetir lo dicho por Boti. No obstante, 
vale la pena de notar cémo se han fijado en ciertos puntos. El ritmo del 
arte mayor en los poemas “‘ Las siete palabras’”’ y ‘“‘ La serenata de Cuba,” 
y la cadencia ternaria en los alejandrinos en “Soledad del alma,’’ atrajeron 
la atencién de Hills y Morley.** Emilio Blanchet en 1914 ** escribié con 
entusiasmo acerca de la variedad y maestria de la poetisa. En 1918 Max 
Henriquez Urefia *° observé lo que Boti, es decir, que la Avellaneda habfa 
escrito en el ritmo del dodecasilabo de seguidilla: ‘‘E] dodecasflabo de 
seguidilla . . ., metro en el cual estan escritos los sonetos Walt Whitman 
y Salvador Diaz Mirén, no fué creacién de Rubén Dario, pues ya lo habia 
usado . . . Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda.” 

En el mismo afio Mitjans * escribié que la poetisa logré siempre hacer 
sus obras musicales y arménicas, ‘‘a pesar de los requisitos mds exigentes 
de versificacién.’”” Como habfan hecho Coll y Vehi, Boti y Pedro Hen- 
riquez Urefia, aquel critico alabé a la Avellaneda por el ritmo tan singular 
en ‘‘La barcarola.” El Marqués de Sabuz * la elogié por “‘una entona- 
cién robusta, un total dominio del lenguaje y de la métrica, el os magna 
sonaturum que la iguala con los grandes poetas de la Humanidad.” 
Calixto Oyuela * queria llevar las alabanzas atin mds lejos: “‘ La versifica- 
cién castellana no tuvo para ella secretos ni esquiveces en ninguna de sus 
estrofas y metros, y aun ensayé con buen éxito algunas innovaciones.” 
Pedro Henrfquez Urefia * dié su juicio sobre “La cruz,” composicién en 
donde los versos de nueve sflabas se escribieron isosildbicamente. Se 
fij6 en el pie determinado . . . que se multiplica ad libitum en “ Marcha 
triunfal” y “Salutacién a Leonardo” de Rubén Darfo, pero no noté, 
como lo habfa hecho Boti, la misma propensién en algunas composiciones 


*8 Elijah Clarence Hills y 8. Griswold Morley, Modern Spanish Lyrics, .. . 
New York, [c1913], pgs. xxxviii, lxxviii-lxxix; 191-192, 294. 

29 Articulo de Emilio Blanchet, ‘‘Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda como poetisa 
lirica y dramAtica,” Revista dé la Facultad de Letras y Ciencias, Universidad de la 
Habana, Vol. XVIII, marzo de 1914, pags. 129-179. 

%° Max Henriquez Urefia, Rodé y Rubén Darto, La Habana, 1918, pag. 95. 

* Aurelio Mitjans, Historia de la literatura cubana . . . Libro cuarto, La 
poesta lirica, Madrid, [19187], pags. 259-267. 

= “TLocuras, locos y cuerdos del siglo XIX y las Obras de la Avellaneda,” en 
Espafia y América, afio XVI, Tomo I, pdégs. 357-361. 

% Antologia poética hispano-americana, . . . Tomo II, Vol. II, Buenos Aires, 
1919, pags. 957-958. 

* La versificacién irregular en la poesta castellana, [Revista de Filologia Es- 
pafiola}, Madrid, 1920, pags. 86-87, nota 3; pag. 254. (Segunda edicién corregida 
y adicionada, Madrid, 1933, pags. 91, 285.) 
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de la Avellaneda. Marasso** comparé los versos de nueve sflabas de 
nuestra autora con los escritos por Iriarte (eso es, los que tienen una base 
de tres perfodos trisil4bicos). En cuanto a los de trece sflabas las observa- 
ciones de Marasso no muestran la misma perspicacia que las de Boti. 
Este descubrié en la unién de los elementos de cuatro y nueve en el poema 
de la Avellaneda un verso nuevo castellano. José Maria Chacén y 
Calvo ** nos recuerda entre otras cosas que la poetisa pertenece a “un 
mundo poético distinto mds préximo al nuestro, menos oratorio, menos 
sujeto a los cdénones inflexibles de una época y una escuela.” En otro 
estudio declara: ‘‘Tuvo nuestra autora una consciencia plena de su arte, 
de su dignidad, de su desarrollo téenico. Fué por eso una incansable 
refundidora de sus producciones.” *” En su disertacién para el doctorado, 
Edwin B. Williams ** se puso de acuerdo con Chacén y Calvo y al referirse 
a la Avellaneda se sirvié de la expresién: the harbinger of modern free verse. 
Recordando el estudio de Boti, sefial6é c6mo ella compuso una Ifrica en que 
muchas formas olvidadas fueron resucitadas, otras modificadas, y hasta 
algunas inventadas. 

Aguado,** en su tratado sobre la versificacién espafiola (1923-25), se 
refiriéd al “‘Amor y orgullo” por su seztilla con rima aabccb sin versos 
agudos (éstos solfan tener las estrofas himnédicas del latin). En el mismo 
afio Mapes “° consigné en su libro lo siguiente: “‘ Dans |’ Avellaneda, qui, 
aprés Espronceda, fut peut-étre le plus grand novateur de l’époque dans 
la versification, l’influence frangaise est encore moins évidente. Son 
nouveau vers de neuf pieds, par exemple, consiste simplement en la triple 
répétition du rythme amphibraque, trés connu en espagnol . . . D’une 
fagon analogue, son vers de treize pieds est formé par la quadruple répéti- 
tion de l’anapeste . . .” 

El estudio de Lépez Argiiello acerca de la Avellaneda es muy impor- 
tante y sefiala cémo la poetisa fué precursora del modernismo (con- 
firmando la tesis de Boti): “ ‘‘En la poesia ‘La noche de insomnio y el 

*% Arturo Marasso Rocca, Estudios literarios, Buenos Aires, 1920, pdgs. 186, 
209. 

%* Las cien mejores poesias cubanas, Madrid, 1922, pdgs. 100-137. Véase 
pag. 135. 

37 José Maria Chacén y Calvo, Ensayos de literatura cubana, Madrid, 1922, 


pags. 189-219. (Conferencia lefida en el Conservatorio Nacional de la Habana, 
el dia 19 de abril de 1914.) 

38 Edwin Bucher Williams, The Life and Dramatic Works of Gertrudis Gémez 
de Avellaneda . . ., Philadelphia, 1924, pégs. 110-111. 

* José Maria Aguado, “Tratado de las diversas clases de versos castellanos 
. » «»” Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, Tomo X, 1923; Tomo XII, 1925. 
Véase XII, pag. 257. 

“© Erwin K. Mapes, L’influence francaise dans lewre de Rubén Dario, Paris, 
1925, en Bibliotheque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée, Tome XXIII, pags. 
4-5, 146, 148-149. 

“ Alberto Lépez Argiiello, La Avellaneda y sus versos, Santander, 1928. (Se 
imprimié primero en el Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 1926-1927, 
pags. 210-226, 298-315.) 
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alba,’ y en otros sitios, muéstrase la poetisa gentilmente innovadora, 
introduciendo en la lIfrica castellana metros hasta entonces desconocidos 
en ella o empleados con escasa fortuna . . . Sélo diremos, por tanto, que 
no pocos de los metros ofrecidos como sorprendente novedad a sus 
lectores por los vates modernistas y decadentes, llevaban ya medio siglo 
bien corrido ocupando un lugar en las poesfas de Tula.”’ Mostré cémo 
los elementos de seis mds nueve en los versos de quince sflabas en dicho 
poema se repitieron en los versos de Darfo (‘‘jLos barbaros, Francia; los 
barbaros, cara Lutecia!”’). 

La obra de Cotarelo y Mori @ publicada en 1930 es la mds completa 
hasta la fecha sobre la Avellaneda, su vida y sus obras. Observa lo 
notable en la versificacién de varios poemas, especialmente en ‘‘ Dios y el 
hombre,” ‘‘ La noche de insomnio y el alba,’’ ‘‘ Al Escorial,” “‘E] genio de 
la melancolfa,”’ ‘‘La pesca en el mar,” ‘La cruz.” Reitera lo que habfan 
dicho sus colegas, es decir, que la poetisa hab{fa introducido “ciertos 
metros no usados hasta entonces en la poesia espafiola.”’ 

Margarita Nelken “ y Torres-Rioseco “ han mostrado que varias de 
las “novedades” de Rubén Darfo las hab{fa introducido o restaurado 
Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda. Aquélla se acordé de la comparacién 
que hizo Garcia Calderén entre el “‘Pértico”’ del poeta nicaragiiense y 
“Los reales sitios” de nuestra poetisa. Y escribe Torres-Rioseco: “‘Con- 
cretdndonos a un estudio mds cefiido de sus versos, empezaremos por 
notar que uno de los primeros poemas de Rubén [Dario], Té y yo, que 
ofrece todos los efectos polimétricos posibles en espafiol—desde el verso 
de dos sflabas hasta el de quince—habfa sido ya usado por Espronceda y 
por Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda ...” Se fij6 también en que la 
poetisa habfa escrito antes que Darfo ciertos alejandrinos y el verso llamado 
dodecastlabo de seguidilla. 

Otros tres estudios de fecha mas reciente tratan de la excelencia de la 
lfrica de la Avellaneda, pero no ofrecen observaciones sobre su técnica. 
Aludimos a los optisculos de Pilar Diaz y Jiménez-Castellanos,*® Narciso 
Alonso Cortés ** y Joaquin Navarro (Ducazcal).” 

Evita L. Ke.iy 


“Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, La Avellaneda y sus obras . . ., Madrid, 1930, 
pags. 7-16, 20-29, 193-194. 

** Margarita Nelken, Las escritoras espafiolas, Barcelona, Buenos Aires, 
[1930?). 

“ Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Rubén Dario, casticismo y americanismo . . ., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1931, pags. 226-227. 

“ Pilar Diez y Jiménez-Castellanos, Introduccién al estudio de la literatura 
espafiola, Barcelona, 1933, pags. 199-200. 

46 Narciso Alonso Cortés, Resumen de historia de la literatura espajiola, Valla- 
dolid, 1934. 

47 Joaquin Navarro (Ducazcal), Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, Seleccién 
poética, en Cuadernos de Cultura, Segunda serie, 2, Publicaciones de la Secretaria 
de Educacién, Direccién de Cultura, la Habana, 1936. 
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TWO SONNETS ATTRIBUTED TO LOPE DE VEGA 


G. Harnsworts has called attention to two sonnets attributed to 
Lope de Vega by a French visitor to Spain in 1612—probably the poet 
Jean de Lingendes who while there made the acquaintance of the Spanish 
poet. Inasmuch as these sonnets, written in celebration of the forth- 
coming Franco-Spanish royal marriages (1615),? do not seem to have been 
republished since their inclusion in the Lettre of 1612 and are therefore not 
generally available,* the texts are reproduced below. We have no guar- 
antee, of course, that they are by Lope, but the same may be said of a 
great many other writings ascribed to him. 

In the following transcriptions, obvious misprints have been corrected 
and the punctuation, accentuation and use of capitals have been modern- 
ized. The first sonnet reads: 


A quien la bella Francia ver dessea 
antigua, fértil, noble, victoriosa,‘ 
y entre tantas naciones belicosa,* 
ya no baya a Paris, a Madrid vea. 
Ya no diuide nieue pirinea 
a Espafia, que con Francia se desposa; 
ya son las dos vn alma en paz dichosa. 
Que tenga vn cuerpo, vn indiuiduo sea. 
jO damas de Madrid, si la riqueza 
y la gala de Francia aquf se mira, 
Francia mira también vuestra belleza! 
Espafia a Francia, y Francia a Espafia admira; 
pero mayor del Duque es la grandeza 
por quien embidia llora, amor suspira.* 


The second sonnet, under the heading ‘‘Soneto. Del sefior Lope de Vega,”’ 
reads: 


1 Cf. G. Hainsworth, Quelques notes pour la fortune de Lope de Vega en France 
(XVII* siécle), Bull. Hisp., XX XIII, 1931, p. 200. The sonnets are found in the 
Lettre du Sr. D. L. escritte de V Escurial 4 Madamoiselle de Mayenne sur le voyage de 
Monseigneur son frére. Avec tous les vers et Romances que les Espagnols ont fait 
sur ce suject, Paris, 1612. This book is in the Bibliothéque Nationale; signature 
Ln®’ 13873. 

* Reference is made in both sonnets to the visit of the French emissary, the 
Duc de Mayenne, who was sent to Madrid for the preliminary arrangements. 
since he arrived at Madrid July 17, 1612 and remained until August 31, of the 
same year, the first sonnet must have been written during his stay and the second 
at the time of his departure or soon thereafter. 

* As Hainsworth pointed out, they were not included in the Obras sueltas. 
They were also overlooked by Jérder in Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de Vega, 
Halle, 1936. 

4 The text reads “ Antiqua.” 

5 In the text, “tentas.” 

6 This sonnet appears on p. 45 of the Lettre. 
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Partese aquella luz del francés suelo 
que la corte de Espafia ennoblezfa, 
como se parte de la tierra el dfa, 
dexando sin color tierra, ayre y cielo. 

Queda en su ausencia vn triste, vn negro velo, 
como se estiende por la noche fria, 
© vemos que desmaya su alegria 
jardin que pisa riguroso yelo. 

Creze, jo Castilla! creze tu Montafia. 
Mas no podrds pues a sus pies te pones,” 
viendo la magestad que le accompafia; 

y no se apartan estas dos naciones, 
que en Parfs hallardén lo mds de Espajfia, 
pues nos lleban alld los coragones.® 


W. L. FicuTer 
Brown University 


DON DIEGO HURTADO DE MENDOZA AND 
MICHELE MARULLO 


MeEnpoza sent a manuscript of 38 poems, corrected by the poet him- 
self, to Dofia Marina de Aragén, probably while he was ambassador to 
Venice (1539-1546), and at all events, before her death which occurred 
in 1548 or 1549. 

Of these 38 poems, he wrote four sonnets as epitaphs to Classical 
heroes. In Knapp’s edition sonnet XVI, ‘A las armas de Aquiles,’ has a 
striking similarity to an epigram in the Greek Anthology, book VII, no. 
146, as I pointed out before,’ and sonnet XVII, ‘Al escudo de Aquiles,’ 
is a free translation of Alciato’s Emblem 28. 

Sonnet XIX, ‘Del Saladino,’ is translated from Michele Marullo. 
The latter was a Greek who came from Constantinople to Italy where he 
was a soldier and poet. He published at Florence the first edition of his 
Hymni et Epigrammata in 1497, and he died in 1500. His poems had 
considerable success in Italy, and he is particularly well known for the 
influence he had upon Ronsard and others of the Pléiade.? 

Mendoza’s sonnet on Saladin is as follows: 


Domado ya el Oriente, Saladino, 
Desplegando las bdérbaras banderas 
Por la orilla del Nilo, le convino 
Asentar su real en las riberas. 


7 The text reads “Mas ne podras.”’ 

* In the text, “no Ileban.”” This sonnet is on p. 62 of the Lettre. 

1 J. P. W. Crawford, “Notes on the Poetry of Don Diego Hurtado de Men- 
doza,”” Modern Language Review, 1928, XXIII, 346-51. 

*See A. Sainati, La Lirica latina del Rinascimento, Pisa, 1919, 69-161; P. 
Laumonier, Ronsard, poéte lyrique, 1909, 534-53. 
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Lenguas le rodeaban lisonjeras, 
Compafia que a los reyes de contino 
Sola sigue en las burlas y en las veras 
Lodndoles el bueno y mal camino. 
Contdbanle el Egipto sojuzgado, 
Francia rota y el mar Rojo en cadena; 
Mostrdbanle su ejército y poder. 
Respondiéles: De aquf se puede ver 
Donde acabé su gloria, en esta arena, 
El gran Pompeo, muerto y no enterrado.* 


The second Book of the Hymni et Epigrammata of Marullus ‘ contains 
the epitaph on Saladin. 


Littore dum phario prima Saladinus in alga 
Barbara deuicto castra oriente locat. 
Venit adulatrix, regum comes, unica turba 
Et quibus ut lingua promptior unus erat. 
* Nune domitam egyptum iactat: nunc littora rubra 
Tractaque pugnaci gallica sceptra manu, 
Ostentatque uirum duris tot milia in armis, 
Et iubet hine uires estimet ipse suas. 
Scilicet hine ille: Atque adeo ex hac, infit, arena 
Que te semiustum littore, Magne, tenet. 


The following sonnet (XX) on Hannibal was imitated also from 
Marullus. 


{Qué cuerpo yace en esta sepultura? 
{Quién eres ti, que encima estds sentada 
Mesando tus cabellos, la figura 
Sangrienta, de tus ufias tan rasgada? 

Los huesos y ceniza consagrada 
De Anfbal, que ha pagado a la natura 
La deuda postrimera, yo la armada 
Diosa que en las batallas da ventura. 

Quéjome de los hados inhumanos 
Que a tal varén hicieron tanto mal, 

Y del miedo y vileza de Cartago; 

Mas quédame un consuelo en lo que hago; 
Que él mismo se maté, porque a Anfbal 
No pudieran vencer sino sus manos. 


* Obras poéticas, ed. W. I. Knapp, 1877 (Libros esp. raros o curiosos, vol. II), 
p. 13. 

*The Widener Free Library of Philadelphia has a copy of the rare first 
edition. 
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Compare Hannibal’s epitaph in Book III of Marullus. 


Cuius hic en tumulus? que tu rogo? & unde uerendas 
Tunsa genas crinem sic laniata sedes. 

Annibalis cinerem sacrum aspicis; ast ego, Enyo, 
Fata uiri, & casus hic queror immeritos. 

Quem Roma deuicta odio inuidiaque suorum 
Tam procul a Libya terra Libyssa tegit. 

Non tamen Annibalis opera nisi & ense superbo; 
Annibalem potuit perdere parca nocens. 


Another epitaph on Agrippina, Nero’s mother, was included by Knapp 
in his edition of Mendoza’s verse * from manuscript material only and 
is not found in the princeps edition of 1610. 


La animosa Agripina ya en reposo, 
Segura de la muerte que primero 
Entre miedo y respeto sospechoso 
La concerté en la nao su hijo Nero, 
Vié venir el cuchillo rigoroso, 
Y descubriendo el vientre al marinero, 
Este, dijo, este hiere joh cruda mano! 
Porque un monstruo parié tan inhumano. 


The direct source of this octave is probably an epigram of Celio Calcagnini 


(1479-1541), a humanist of Ferrara. The title of the poem is ‘Neronis 
impietas in matrem.’ 


Cum Nero in exitium properaret matris apertum, 
Dicitur hac natum voce rogasse parens: 

Non oculos, non ora petas: pete viscera ferro; 
Viscera tam magnum que peperere nefas.® 


J. P. WickersHam CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 


EARLY SPANISH TRANSLATIONS OF PUSHKIN 


In us study La literatura rusa en Espafia' George Portnoff attempts 
to determine the date of the entrance and diffusion of Russian literature 
in Spain. He quotes Enrique Dfez-Canedo ? to the effect that such trans- 
lations date from about 1880 and then adds: ‘‘La fecha de la entrada 
(de 1880) que da el sefior Diez-Canedo nos parece inexacta. Es muy 
posible que por esa fecha haya entrado algin cuento o novela corta, como 

* P. 229. 
* Carmina illustrium Poetarum Italorum, III, 1719, p. 78. 
1N. Y.: Instituto de las Espafias, 1932. 

* Conversaciones literarias (1915-1920), Madrid: Editorial-America, n. d., p. 

236. 
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La sota de bastos, de A. Puchkin, que se publicé en un folletin hacia 1884; 
pero esta clase de literatura pasé inadvertida. Segtin todos los indicios, 
las obras importantes no entraron en Espafia sino hacia 1888, Hasta 
esta fecha no se encuentra nada de ruso en las revistas literarias de 
Espafia de aquella época, como ‘La Lectura’ y ‘La Espafia Moderna,’”’ * 

An examination of the text and advertising pages of the ‘ Revista 
Europea,” Madrid, 1874-1880, reveals that not only three stories but also 
the best known prose novel of Pushkin were available well before 1888. 
La nevada appears in Vol. VIII (No. 145, Dec. 3, 1876), pp. 726-731; Un 
tiro in Vol. X (No. 175, July 1, 1877), pp. 23-28; El constructor de ataudes 
in Vol. X (No. 176, July 8, 1877), pp. 56-61. That the Casa Editorial de 
Medina, publishers of the ‘‘ Revista Europea,” in this case followed its 
custom of reprinting more significant items in book form is revealed in the 
advertising pages of No. 216, April 14, 1878, which contain an announce- 
ment of the publication of these three stories in a volume of the Biblioteca 
Econémi 

Mor » nificant is an item in the bibliography column of the same 
review, Vol. XIII (No. 272, May 11, 1879), p. 608: “ La hija del capitan, 
novela rusa de Alejandro Pouschkine, traduccion de V. 8. C-—Un tomo en 
8.° de 224 péginas.— Madrid, 1879.” Also published by Medina. The 
only translation of this novel that Portnoff lists in his bibliography is his 
own of precisely forty years later.‘ 

In item C of his chronological bibliography Libros y articulos sobre 
Rusia (published in Spanish) Portnoff lists nothing before 1897. The 
‘Revista Europea”’ carries Rulhiére, Historia de la revolucion de Rusia en 
1762, translated by M. Juderfas Bender, through six numbers of Vol. X 
(No. 196, Nov. 25, to No. 201, Dec. 30, 1877). 


Epwarp W. BIgGHLER 
The Ohio State University 


CANCIONERO DE BAENA 226 V. 2 


In Vou. V (1937), p. 79, Professor W. J. Entwistle mentions the 
passage Cayha bical habin al cabila mora, which appears in the text as the 
Arabic equivalent of Modhed god hep. He explains it by Saha biki al- 
hanina, i.e., “‘May the Moorish folk call upon Thee, the piteous one” 
(optative perfect). The verb sdha bi (to call out to #.0.) is correct, but 
not the form proposed; what is clearly meant by the form ¢ayha is the 
active participle s@’iha[tun]. For the explanation of habin (h either 
silent, or slightly aspirate, b intervocalic), a form of the verb ‘dna, namely 
II. ‘auwana ‘iwadnan (to help a.o.), must be postulated, in order to corre- 
spond to the meaning intended in Modhed god hep (i.e. Mother of God: 
Help!). Furthermore, not the Classic Arabic, but the colloquial Western 

* Portnoff, op. cit., p. 37. 


4 Puchkin, A., La hija del capitdn, trad. por G. Portnof, Madrid, Coleccién 
Granada, 1919. 
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Arabic must be taken asa basis. The form ‘ayin suggests itself as possible 
(cf. my The Dove’s Neck-ring, p. cxi, note 32). Professor William Mar- 
cais of the Collége de France suggests ‘twin, which with the well-known 
Spanish-Arabic imdla would be pronounced ‘ewin, i.e., help. The form 
of the phrase would then be: Sa’tha bik : al-‘ewin, meaning: “The Moorish 
folk are calling to Thee: Help!” (no optative perfect). 

A. R. Nyx 


THE ORIGIN OF PORTUGUESE LHO AND LHE 


Tue form lhe has been explained as a product of the decomposition 
of lho, which is derived from a juxtaposition of i+ 0.1 The objections 
to this theory are that it does not account for the preservation of the | 
of li at a time when the / of lo had fallen, and that it assumes a new juxta- 
position instead of explaining the entire development of the group illi 
illim. The regular development of this group in Spanish is ili ill > 
*ljello > gelo with shortening of the / in imitation of the uncompounded 
form lo. The form gello in Leonese maintains the long 1.2. The ge of 
gelo could have developed only before the initial vowel of illd for ge is not 
found anywhere else before vowels. So this group must have developed 
together in Spanish. A late juxtaposition here is impossible. Likewise 
Italian glielo developed regularly from illé illd with a similar shortening 
of the long / in the second element. Portuguese /ho may be explained 
similarly as a direct development of the group illi ill. This would yield 


*ljelo with shortening of the long / in imitation of lo, then *ljeo with the 
loss of intervocalic 1, and ljo or lho after contraction of the vowels. The 
uncompounded form lhe then developed as a back-formation from lho. 
The fate of illi before words beginning with a vowel was probably a 
factor also in the development of lhe.* 


James E. Iannucci 
St. Joseph’s College 
Philadelphia 


1Cf. Leite de Vasconcellos, Revista Lusitana, IV, 36, note 1; J. J. Nunes, 
Compéndio de Gramdtica Histérica Portuguesa (2nd ed.), Lisbon, 1930, Chapt. 2, 
§ 14; J. Huber, Aliportugiesisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1933, § 329. 

* Menéndez Pidal, Manual de Gramdtica Histérica (5th ed.), Madrid, 1925, 
§ 94. 

+A. Gassner, Romanische Forschungen XX, 587. I believe this to be a 
factor because there was little word individuation in Old Portuguese. Sandhi 
took place often even in groups not closely connected syntactically. 
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VARIA 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF PORTUGUESE DEIXAR, 
SPANISH DEJAR, SICILIAN DASSARI 


In Language 10.29-30 (1934) I proposed to derive Portuguese deizar, 
Old Spanish dezar, Spanish dejar ‘to leave’ from Vulgar Latin *dejectiare, 
a suffixt form of dejectare ‘to throw down.’ This attested Latin word, 
originally noticed by Diez and unfortunately ignored by Meyer-Liibke, 
regularly became Port. deitar ‘to throw,’ ‘to spread out,’ as I showed in 
the same article. However, Tuttle," by adducing Spanish derezar 
< *directiare and trazar < *tractiare, has apparently demonstrated— 
since *dejectiare would have to be assigned to the same chronological 
stratum—that cty cannot give z in Old Spanish, thus rendering the etymon 
*dejectiare improbable. Nevertheless, Nicholson’s methodological de- 
nunciation* of the Ascoli-Schuchardt formula lazare + delazare = 
*dazare (reasserted by Tuttle in his article) is still entitled to considera- 
tion, although the Australian scholar’s derivation of dejar from *decessare 
is, as I have shown,* probably wrong. 

I now present a new and, I believe, definitive solution of this old 
etymological puzzle. Deixar, dexar, and dejar come from Vulgar Latin 
*dejexare, a popular variant of dejectare ‘throw down.’ Spanish de- 
jar < OS dexar < VL *dejexare is plainly regular, the dropping of the 
j being paralleled by sigillum > *sijillu > sello and sagitta > *sajitta > 
saeta. Further, the yodh in Old Portuguese leizar ‘to leave’ < lazare 
‘to release’ appears to prove that the yodh in Port. deixar < *dejexare 
is likewise regular, Even if it were irregular, it might be explained as 
due to contamination with deitar ‘to throw’ < dejectare, where it is 
regular. 

The postulated VL *dejezare is from a participle *dejerus taking the 
place of the attested dejectus ‘thrown down.’ This postulation, which 
the regular Hispanic resultants seem to make inevitable, is sufficiently 
supported by the participial pairs mentioned by Sommer: ‘ firus fictus, 
fluzcus fluctus, frictus fricus. To these we may add the pairs adduced by 
Ulrich: * fartus farsus, indultus indulsus, mertus mersus, emulctus emulsus, 
pultus pulsus, sartus sarsus, scriptus scripsus, tentus tensus, tertus tersus, 
tortus torsus. 

In my former article on this subject, I failed to discuss Sicilian dassari 
‘to leave,’ an omission lamented by Tuttle. It is also from *dejezare, 
the irregular stem-vowel being due to confusion with lazare ‘to release,’ 

1 Romanic Review, 26.31-33 (1935). 

? Revista de filologia espafiola, 19.278-289. 

3 Language, 10.29 (1934). 

* Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre (1902), 645. 

5 Zeitschrift der romanischen Philologie, 4.383. These forms were adduced in 


support of the etymon “sericare suggested by Ulrich to explain Spanish sesgar 
‘to cut obliquely.’ 


* Article cited (Rom. Rev. 26.31-33). 
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which became lassari ‘to leave’ in Sicilian.’ There are various examples 
of the dropping of VL intervocalic j in this territory: friiri beside frijiri, 
fuiri beside fujiri, leiri < legere, etc. While the rules for syncope in 
Sicilian are not clear, it is obvious that when the j dropt, *dejerare must 
have become “dezare. In short, “dezare (< “dejexare) + lazare = 
*dazare > dassari. 
C. C. Ricz 
Catawba College 


7 J. W. Ducibella, The Phonology of the Sicilian Dialects (1934), pages 473-475, 
quoting Wentrup and Gregorio. 
* Ducibella, op. cit., quoting Avolio. 
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Das Frankreichbild des modernen Spanien. By Dr. Hans Juretschke. 
Heinrich Péppinghaus, o. H.-G., B.-Langendreer, 1937: 159 pages. 
Como el titulo indica, trétase de un trabajo dedicado a trazar el 

cuadro de ideas reinante en la Espafia moderna acerca de Francia; 

manera de ver a este pafs y de apreciar la influencia francesa en Espafia. 

Fl trabajo consta de tres partes: a) Relaciones hispano-francesas 
en el siglo XVIII, hasta mediados del XIX; b) Idea de Francia en la 
Espafia moderna desde fines del Romanticismo hasta los ultimos dfas del 
XIX; c) La misma idea sustentada por la Generacién de 1898 y escritores 
actuales. Un breve resumen de conjunto concluye el volumen. 

La primera parte pone de manifiesto el tan conocido hecho de la 
creciente influencia francesa en la vida de Espafia a partir de la llegada 
al trono de la dinastia borbénica. La influencia no acaba, ni mucho 
menos, en el siglo X VIII, sino que se prolonga a través de todo el movi- 
miento romdntico. Mas atin; excepto por casos como los de Durdn y 
Larra, el uno reaccionando contra el drama clasico y el otro, no obstante 
su afrancesamiento, acabando por reaccionar contra la influencia de la 
literatura francesa en Espafia, ‘‘comparado con el siglo XVIII, fué la 
oposicién nacional menor . . . Ni siquiera se defiende ahora la pureza 
del lenguaje”’ (p. 16). 

“Dos ocasiones habia tenido Espafia para libertarse intelectualmente 
de Francia: la guerra de la Independencia y el Romanticismo, y no se 
aproveché de ellas” (p.19). Quiere decirse, pues, que la misma influencia 
francesa va a continuar en la segunda mitad del XIX. En esta segunda 
parte de su trabajo, e igual en la tercera, el Dr. Juretschke selecciona un 
cierto nimero de autores y en torno a ellos desarrolla el tema objeto de 
su estudio. Los autores seleccionados son, para la segunda mitad del 
XIX: Valera, Castelar, Menéndez y Pelayo y Leopoldo Alas. Para el 
perfodo de la Generacién de 1898 y época actual: Unamuno, Baroja, 
Azorin, Ortega y Gasset, d’Ors y Madariaga. De otros autores, Mari- 
chalar y Giménez Caballero entre los mds modernos, ind{fcase sélo de 
pasada su actitud general respecto a Francia. El estudio de estos autores 
sigue en cada caso el mismo proceso evolutivo en que se han ido des- 
arrollando sus ideas, las cuales resultan ser a veces harto diferentes en las 
varias etapas de la vida del mismo autor. 

Ni Castelar ni Leopoldo Alas representan en la segunda mitad del 
XIX actitud alguna muy original, ni en su visién de Francia, ni en su 
manera de apreciar la relacién entre este pais y Espafia. La actitud del 
uno es puramente politica; la del otro esté condicionada por su propia 
inquietud espiritual, que lo lleva a pasar de uno a otro escritor francés, 
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admirando ora a Zola, ora a Rend4n, sin al fin acabar por quedarse con 
ninguno. En general, ambos simpatizan con Francia. Frente a ellos 
representan Valera y Menéndez y Pelayo, por el contrario, una marcada 
intensificacién del sentimiento por lo nacional y, consecuentemente, una 
no menos marcada reaccién contra Francia y la influencia francesa en la 
vida cultural de Espafia. Aparte otras causas mds generales de esta 
reaccién, unas de {indole polftica, otras de f{ndole cultural, existia en 
Valera la particular de su temperamento estético y en Menéndez y 
Pelayo la de sus ideas religiosas, lo que hacfa que uno y otro se sintieran 
en oposicién con mucho de lo francés. De esta diferencia de la causa 
particular resulta también el contraste que se advierte en varios aspectos 
entre estos dos autores, como en sus simpatias y antipatias por unos u 
otros escritores franceses. Valera, que no apreciaba a Pascal, admiraba 
a Voltaire; Menéndez y Pelayo, que detestaba a Voltaire, apreciaba a 
Pascal. 

De notar es la aparicién en esta época de la idea de Francia vista como 
una unidad, con las peculiares caracteristicas de su genio nacional, en 
directa oposicién con las del genio nacional espafiol. Figuran entre tales 
caracteristicas francesas: el predominio del elemento intelectual (clasi- 
cismo en arte, racionalismo en filosoffa), la tendencia a un exceso de 
reflexién y de elaboracién de la parte formal y técnica en la obra de arte, 
es decir, falta de espontaneidad y de naturalidad; la escasa curiosidad por 
lo extranjero, la demasiada “‘ligereza’’ en muchas cosas, el sentido orde- 
nancista, etc. 

Al pasar ahora a los autores de la Generacién de 1898, adviértese 
que se acent tia la reaccién contra Francia y lo francés. A esto contribuyé 
también, aparte otras causas, la idea, ya latente en Espafia a partir del 
desastre francés de 1870, de la decadencia de Francia. Precisamente, 
en el momento en que otras culturas, la alemana en particular, imponfan 
incluso en la misma Francia, sus métodos y sus ideas. 

No todos los autores seleccionados de esta época reaccionan, sin 
embargo, de la misma manera. La excepcién mds acusada la constituye 
Azorin, totalmente orientado hacia Francia, y en quien la influencia 
francesa alcanza por igual a su pensamiento y a su estilo—‘ Azorin 
versucht mit spanischen Worten franzdésisch zu schreiben” (p. 105). 
Notable es también la simpatfa de d’Ors por Francia. Es sobre todo 
Unamuno quien mas fuerte y mds originalmente encarna el espfritu de 
la reacci6n. Como era de esperar del autor de Del sentimiento trdgico de 
la vida, destaca y rechaza Unamuno en particular el logicismo y el 
sensualismo franceses. En cuanto a Baroja, mézclanse en él la admira- 
cién y el desdén por Francia y los franceses. Fundamental es para él la 
absoluta oposicién entre los dos pueblos. Dada su manera de ser personal 
y literaria, le repugna el exceso de formalismo y de técnica del arte 
francés, como en otros érdenes le repugnan el espfritu patriotero y 
militarista, la petulancia y el dogmatismo de los franceses, junto a la 
falta de comprensién para todo lo que no es francés. Para Ortega y 
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Gasset trétase ante todo del contraste entre lo latino (cultura de las 


superficies) y lo germdnico (cultura de las realidades profundas), con la 
decidida superioridad de lo germdnico. Ni la ciencia ni la filosoffa 
francesas le merecen mayor consideracién. 

Hay que advertir ahora que hasta los autores més opuestos a Francia 
hubieron de simpatizar con este pais durante la guerra de 1914, excepto 
Baroja, que simpatiz6 con Alemania. Desde entonces adviértese en 
estos autores una actitud mds favorable hacia Francia. La misma idea 
de la decadencia es ahora olvidada. 

El dltimo autor estudiado es Madariaga, cuyo libro, Ingleses, France- 
ses, Espafioles, presenta un cuadro mds articulado y mds completo de la 
psicologia y modo de ser del pueblo francés, viniendo a constituir como 
una sintesis de las ideas y observaciones de los otros autores. 

Constituyen los autores seleccionados por el Dr. Juretschke un grupo 
bastante representativo. De hecho existe entre ellos una gran repeticién 
de ideas, y no seremos nosotros quienes critiquemos al Dr. Juretschke 
por lo limitado de su selecién. Acaso la Pardo Baz&n, por la atencién que 
siempre presté a lo francés y frecuencia con que en sus libros se habla de 
Francia, merecfa una discusién mds detallada que la simple mencién 
que en varios lugares se hace de su nombre. Su presencia hubiera 
también servido para contrabalancear un tanto la recargada impresién 
de antifrancesismo que nos dejan Valera y Menéndez y Pelayo. (Véase, 
por ejemplo, el libro péstumo de la autora, El lirismo en la poesia francesa, 
pp. 4 y ss.) 

Un texto que nos sorprende mucho no ver citado es el de la resefia 
hecha por Antonio Machado del libro de Unamuno, Contra esto y aquello, 
y comentarios al margen (‘‘ Algunas observaciones sobre libros recientes. 
‘Contra esto y aquello.’” La Lectura, vol. II de 1913, pp. 260-265). 
Tanto md&s cuanto que el nombre de Machado es citado por el Dr. 
Juretschke entre los de los poetas libertados por Unamuno de la influencia 
francesa. Nadie acaso, ni el propio Unamuno, expresé tan fuertemente 
el espfritu de reaccién contra Francia ni trazé de este pais una pintura 
tan resumida y tan sombria—realmente ligubre—, como A. Machado en 
ese texto. La sola exclamacion del autor: “‘jOh, si los Pirineos se 
convirtiesen en el Himalaya!” da idea de lo que Machado pensaba de 
Francia y de la influencia francesa en Espafia. 

Aunque el nombre de don Francisco Giner aparece citado en varios 
lugares, en ninguno se discuten sus ideas ni la influencia enorme que 
este ilustre educador tuvo en tanta de la intelectualidad espafiola de su 
tiempo, por lo que a la orientacién hacia otras culturas y otros sistemas 
educativos que los de Francia se refiere. No exagera mucho Giménez 
Caballero al decir que, para librar a Espafia del aspecto colonial con que 
aparece respecto a la cultura francesa a fines del XIX, “‘se necesitaron 
dos reacciones opuestas: una casticista, de Menéndez Pelayo, y otra 
germanizante, de la Institucién Libre de Ensefianza” (La nueva catolici- 
dad, Madrid, 1933, p. 166). Una tal discusién hubiera ayudado grande- 
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mente a darse cuenta del cambio de orientacién cultural de la Espafia 
mds moderna, sobre todo en los campos de la filosoffa, el derecho y la 
pedagogia, donde la nota germanizante se acus6 mds.! 

Pudiera creerse, por la manera en que el Dr. Juretschke presenta la 
cuestién (p. 123), que al discutir Ortega y Gasset la actitud del espfritu 
racionalista en las primeras pdéginas de El tema de nuestro tiempo—donde 
expresamente se cita a Descartes como “‘ padre del moderno racionalismo” 
—a lo que se refiere es a una particular caracteristica del genio francés 
(caracteristica, por lo demds, evidente y reconocida por el propio Ortega), 
Es del espfritu de una época, sin embargo, no del de pafs alguno en parti- 
cular, de lo que Ortega trata en el caso presente; y sabido es que su critica 
del racionalismo alcanza al conjunto de los pueblos europeos, y en lugar 
muy destacado a Alemania (Kant: 1724-1924: Reflexiones de centenario, 
Madrid, 1929). Por lo demas, bastarfa recordar que, en otro lugar, 
Meditaciones del Quijote, Ortega presenta a Descartes, junto con Galileo, 
Leibnitz y Kant, como ‘‘germano.”’ Suponemos que no habréa sido por 
raz6n del lugar de nacimiento del ilustre filésofo francés. 

Elaborado con gran acopio de materiales, representa el trabajo del 
Dr. Juretschke un esfuerzo considerable digno de todo aprecio y consti- 
tuye una aportacién valiosisima a un capftulo de particular interés 
en la historia cultural de la Espafia moderna. El trabajo, segtin se 
nos informa en una nota al final, habré de ser traducido al espafiol, 
complementado con otros estudios. En las citas en espajiol se ha deslizado 
un nimero bastante grande de errores tipogrdficos. 

César Bara 


University of California at Los Angeles 


La Critica del Galicismo en Espafia (1726-1832). By Antonio Rubio. 
Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional de México, 1937: 229 pages. 
This study is a Chicago doctoral dissertation, accepted for the degree in 

1934, and published last year. The writer indicates that the work on it 

was completed in 1933 (p. 217). 

There is a brief introduction which includes a slight mention of the 
so-called afrancesado movement. From it one gets the impression that 
most of the writers, largely from a patriotic sense, were in opposition to 
things French. Yet the very names of some here treated show that that 
was by no means the case. What is needed, and what the book nowhere 
offers in adequate measure, is a perspective for what it has to offer. 

The main body of Dr. Rubio’s study consists of twenty short sections, 
each dedicated to an author of the period, and the whole ends with a not- 
too-conclusive Conclusién. Only the more obvious sources and materials 
have been studied. There has evidently been no attempt to add to 


1En realidad, la orientaci6n germanizante es ya anterior a don Francisco; 
remonta a Sanz del Rio, como lo declara el propio Giner en La Universidad es- 
pafiola, Madrid, 1916, p. 14. 
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 gource-material above what was already known and at hand.! The 
twenty sections which treat individual authors consist mainly of passages 
quoted with a brief amount of running comment. To Larra are given less 
than five pages of which something under fifty lines are comment by the 
author. The result is, in most cases, a feeling of inconclusiveness. The 
material presented too often remains unused. The whole case for the 
man and his attitude has not been presented. If there are apparent con- 
tradictions or varying changes of view, as is sometimes the case,? Dr. 
Rubio has let them stand without any real attempt to reconcile or explain. 
The normal process would seem to be, given the order and arrangement 
that Dr. Rubio has selected for his book, first, a definite, clear view of 
each writer’s position upon the subject, and, finally, a composite picture 
drawn from a synthesis of the preceding, individual conclusions. 

Certainly the first step is incomplete. The Conclusién is, in many 
ways, no more complete. The first part of this section attempts a cer- 
tain summation, but as a whole it remains fragmentary. Esthetics and 
patriotism are offered as the reasons for the attack on the French invasion 
of the language (p. 201), but the two remain without clear delimitation. 
From the point of view of the dissertation, Dr. Rubio’s belief in the 
theories of Dauzat (p. 208), and his opposition to the purists are hardly 
valuable. La Bruyére’s ideas on the subject are likewise unimportant to 
the subject under consideration. We need not care whether all purists are 
“fervientes y exagerados,” or “‘inconsecuentes.’”’? What we ask to 
know is what and how these men felt, and why they felt thus and so. 
Nor is the excursus into culteranismo (pp. 213 ff.) greatly to the point. 

Various writers, then, were in opposition to the French infiltration. To 
what extent? Dr. Rubio says, ‘Todos los autores que se estudian en 
este trabajo, exceptuando a Cienfuegos y a Feijéo en sus tltimos afios, 
estaban de acuerdo en el principio de que la introduccién inoportuna de 
voces y locuciones francesas envinciaba la lengua y constitufa una ver- 
giienza para los espafioles’”’ (pp. 200-01). One may doubt whether even 
Cienfuegos and Feijé6o would have accepted as right and just the “‘intro- 
duccién inoportuna”’ of French words and phrases. What needs clarifica- 
tion is to what extent the Spanish man of letters of the time considered 
French infiltration inopportune, how far his basic opposition was to things 
French per se, how far it was a matter of patriotism, and how far it con- 
cerned aesthetics. 


1 Even a work like Capmany’s Discursos analiticos sobre la formacién y per- 
feccién de las lenguas y sobre la castellana en particular is cited only by way of the 
Sempere y Guarinos Biblioteca. The periodicals of the time have been almost 
wholly neglected. The bibliography, which goes so far as to cite the Obras of 
Fray Luis de Le6n, mentions not a single periodical except El Censor. 

? For varying points of view which need more careful treatment, see under 
Larra and Quintana. As illustrating too incomplete treatment, Ramén de la Cruz, 
Jovellanos, Leandro Ferndndez de Moratin. 

* The personal opinion of the author obtrudes at times, and it is not always 
easy to know whether he speaks for himself or by way of elucidation. 
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Dr. Rubio says, “la posteridad recuerda el seudénimo de Jorge Piti- 
llas’”’ (p. 33), but he nowhere recalls that Don José Gerardo de Hervas y 
Cobo de la Torre seems to have been the man behind the pseudonym. 
The inclusion of Nicol4s Ferndndez de Moratin among the “crfticos 
del galicismo”’ rests on a very slender foundation. The author has been 
able to show nothing in his work that opposes the French; only that he is 
mildly puristic. The attempt to link French préciosité to the ‘‘ manifesta- 
cién espafiola que tantos ataques sufrié a manos de los satiricos”’ (p. 211; 
also p. 212) is not especially convincing. A great deal more elucidation 
and proof would be in order. 

We have in Dr. Rubio’s dissertation a work on a subject extremely im- 
portant to an understanding of the field of Spanish-French literary rela- 
tions. Until that field is adequately studied from its different angles, of 
which this is one, it will be impossible to write with certainty of many 
points essential to a history of the period. Much that has already been 
said in generalization will no doubt have to be changed. It cannot be 
said that there are in the present study any very definite conclusions over 
and above what has already been known with reasonable certainty. Too 
much potential material remains as yet unexamined.‘ 

W. Ssarrer Jack 

University of Pennsylvania 


The Allegorical and Metaphorical Language in the Autos Sacramentales of 
Calderén. By Sister M. Francis de Sales McGarry. The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., 1937: xxiii + 157 pages. 
De los autos de Calderén, al parecer impertinentes al propésito, se 

omiten en el estudio los veinte o md4s que pone Valbuena Prat en los tres 

Gltimos grupos de su clasificacién. Ofrecen, sin embargo, identidad de 

figuras y artificio de conceptos con los analizados, hdliense o no en la 

érbita de lo teolégico, lo historial religioso o mitolégico. Piezas de 
circunstancias y de la historia y la leyenda, poco interesan, o por su 
insulsa e impropia alegoria, o por la pesadez dialéctica, o por sobra de 
ponderacién oficiosa de lo que, ajeno al tema sacramental, tenfan por 

lastimoso cortesanos menos discretos que Calderén y menos indiferentes a 

la realidad. Qué edificacién aleanzaban mojigatos y libertinos con el 

auto El Nuevo Palacio del Retiro, palacio que en sorna apodaban 

“‘gallinero” la chismografia, el papel y el insolente pasquin? 

La Introduccién trae un buen sumario de lo ya sabido concerniente a 
la historia del drama sacro, con breve exposicién del cardcter del auto: 
del que acaba en Lope de Vega, y del que empezando en Calderén, de 
esotro se deslinda y en él termina. También notas sobre alegorismo, 
répidas, preliminares. 

El lenguaje metaférico se ordena en grupos y divisiones en los tres 
capitulos siguientes. Las figuras que los integran, con exégesis o sin 


* The proofreading has been carelessly done. The use of accents is inaccurate 
and inconsistent; there is an excessive number of misspelled words. 
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~ comento son, en efecto, las tradicionales, las convencionales y de poca o 


ninguna originalidad que abarcan la historia teolégica del hombre segin 
la conceb{ia el poeta con el tomismo, el neoplatonismo agustiniano y el 
casuismo jesuita: su filosoffia. De contino llevan a la vasta simbologia 
cristiana con arranques en los judfos alejandrinos; en la literatura patristica 
y su sistema de psicologia y ética; en las exégesis del mito clasico, y en los 
comentaristas de la filosoffa pagana que acomodan al nuevo pensamiento 
lo sustancialmente afin del viejo. Calderén no necesitaba recurrir a esas 
fuentes, pues de ellas fluyé el alegorismo vario en matices, en esencia 
inmévil, para desparramarse y enriquecer conceptismo y simbolo en 
campos de la teologia, de la filosofia moral, de la mfstica, de la poesfa, en 
todo tiempo. Alegoria y metdéfora, ya dijo Gracidn, son disfraz que las 
verdades han menester para dar entradaalarazén. El fertilisimo campo 
en donde continuamente han espigado ingenio y arte, ofrecia al poeta su 
materia y ejemplar. 

Dado lo ortodoxo y convencional del alegorismo y su aplicacién, en el 
auto, a objetivos perennes y los mismos, el glosario que formaran estas 
figuras y otras numerosas omitidas, interesarfa por lo que muestran de 
preferencias, frecuencia, y tal o cual variante de concepto, inconsecuentes. 
Escuetas en significacién, obvia la metdéfora, poco ayudan en la apre- 
hensién de la complejidad del arte intelectualista del poeta. Porque el 
auto y la comedia simbolista y la que se acerca a ella, arquitecturalmente 
asocian idea, forma y movimiento, en btisqueda de efecto artistico. 
Porque son poesia de conceptos, de brillantes arabescos, sometida a la 
raz6n que ha de mostrarnos en lo irreal la realidad. Porque la simbologia 
de Calderén es en redor del hombre (humanidad, microcosmos); de la 
vida del hombre: espera de beatitud, polvo, viento, sombra, suefio, nada. 
Veremos pues, lo animado y lo inanimado; las figuras del entendimiento; 
los entes de la fabula y las abstracciones, objetivarse, corporeizarse, 
devenir seres de impulsos, de cualidades, de cardcter y fuerzas y potencias, 
para entrar en los sucesos del drama vital. Y del hombre se han de 
desprender cuerpo y alma, facultades y sentidos, para significarse 
auténomos en los empefios y desempefios de la accién. Y razonardn 
como légicos estos protagonistas, y en silogismos, para explicar lo 
inexplicable. 

Sumario de lo expuesto que ha recogido, laboriosa, la diligencia, son 
las Conclusiones. Cierran el panegiris del poeta cristiano, del auto 
eminentemente catélico y sin méritos diferenciales, y la exégesis del 
alegorismo al misterio de la redencién aplicado. No se intenta ahondar, 
desde luego, en lo paradéjico de Calderén, ni en problemas de ideologfa la 
solucién de los cuales no esté tana la mano. Tal ese determinismo que 
algo embaraza y ha sugerido alguna vez un llamado semi-africanismo de 
Calder6n. El material allegado, explicado en ponderacién de una 
doctrina, con exclusién de otros aspectos, podré no satisfacer del todo 
exigencias de una critica que percibe conjuntos sin cerrazén ortodoxa ni 
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juicios aprioristas. A esa critica le interesa Calderén por lo que ayer ha 
representado y por lo que es hoy, frente a perspectivas novisimas. Y su 
auto, con su ideologia y a pesar de ella y mas alla de ella, es superacién 
estética de su comedia. 

Ya de antafio se entré a Calderén en el barroquismo de la Contra- 
rreforma para que allf templase inquietudes de su visién del hombre, y 
distrajera melancolias y obsesiones en ec! logro de un arte en quien 
convergen la expresién y la idea, el hombre y la naiuraleza. 

Jos& M.pe Osma 

University of Kansas 





BRIEFER MENTION 


The sixth volume of Professor Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk- 
literature, containing the elaborate alphabetical index (647 pages), has 
now become available. As a single scholar’s achievement it is impres- 
sive: “‘a classification of narrative elements in folk-tales, ballads, myths, 
fables, mediaeval romances, exempla, fabliauz, jest-books and local 
legends.” American in execution, it is of international significance and 
should be known to every Hispanist. Immensely enlarged beyond the 
scope of Antti Aarne’s and Thompson’s Types of the Folk-Tale, which 
classified the folk-tales of about a dozen European peoples, these six 
volumes give the key to what is probably the largest part of the tradi- 
tional narrative material of the whole earth. Of course it is not complete. 
The author has had to depend on published collections and studies, and 
even some known sources have not been systematically explored, but 
anyone now dealing with a story that has “formed part of a tradition, 
whether oral or literary,” especially in the Western world, has more than 
an even chance of finding it recorded here, localized perhaps, and even 
with analogues and bibliographical references. The motifs are set into 
an expanding system of letters and numbers, like library books in the 
Dewey classification, under a comprehensive series of headings starting 
with Mythological Motifs, Magic, Marvels through Tests, Deceptions, 
Reversals of Fortune, Rewards and Punishments to Sex, Religion and 
Humor. This is all traditional material, but it is also the raw material 
(and often far more than that) of a notable part of what we designate as 
literature. 

There are at least two ways in which the collection may still be 
enlarged: by national indices of folk-tales, filling in the more general 
outline of Aarne-Thompson’s Types of the Folk-tale, as has been done for 
Spanish by Professor Boggs (FFCommunications, 90); and by motif- 
indices of national literatures outside medieval romances, fables, fabliaux 
and exempla.? But even as it stands, Professor Thompson’s survey is an 
admirable achievement. Its scope is breath-taking, and at the same 
time sobering; for here we are within sight, apparently, of the very 


confines of man’s creative imagination. 
J. E. G. 


1 Helsinki, 1936. The work has appeared since 1932 as FF Communications, 
for the Folklore Fellows, by the Finnish Academy of Sciences, nrs. 106, 107, 108, 
109, 116, 117; and as a part of the Indiana University Studies, nrs. 96, 97, 100, 101, 
105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112. 

* It appears that a catalogue of Italian folk-tales is being prepared in Italy; 
and Professor Rotunda, of Mills College, is completing a motif-index of Italian 
novelle. ‘The Spanish novels, short stories and even joke-books are still unclassified. 
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Nazidatel’nye novelli (Novelas Ejemplares). Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra. Translated into Russian and annotated by B. A. Krzhev- 
sky, introduction by F. V. Kel’in, illustrated by G. D. Epifanov. 
Academia 1934, Moscow-Leningrad. 2 vols. 


Among the great number of books published by the Soviet Academy 
we are glad to note the first complete translation of the Novelas Ejem- 
plares. They are printed in the sequence of the 1613 edition and have in 
addition the Tia Fingida. Some of the Novelas have appeared indi- 
vidually at various times during the XIX century, but in translations so 
inadequate that they are pitiful reproductions of the originals. Now 
we have these two volumes done by a competent Hispanist and a master 
of the Russian language. The result deserves worthy praise. The 
translation is literal, the proverbs are given Russian equivalents, the 
texture of the original language is preserved as much as possible, and 
still the reader does not feel that he is reading a translation. There are 
notes at the end of each volume explaining fully many of the allusions 
made in the text. Mistranslations are so few and unimportant that they 
are almost negligible. 

This work is preceded by a very unsuccessful introduction which 
suffers from being over-ambitious. In 47 pages the critic attempts to 
discuss the foreign influence of the novelas in England, France, Germany 
and Russia, the reasons for their success, the history of the novela in 
Spain, the dating of the Novelas Ejemplares, Spanish history, the revolu- 
tionary significance of the Quijote, and many other topics. And yet, 
Kel’in touches but lightly upon what would be most essential in an 
introduction to the Novelas Ejemplares—the explanation of the title. 
He merely suggests that four of the novelas are the illustrative material 
of the Quijote—its examples. This is, of course, very feeble and naive, 
whereas a discussion of the title done from the angle of Soviet Socialistic 
criticism would have been interesting, to say the least. 

When Kel’in says that the Novelas are a counterpart, illustrative 
material of the Quijote he means this: In Don Quijote Cervantes fights 
against a class of decadent society—the hidalguia. In the Novelas 
Ejemplares he turns upon the picardta. Four of the novelas represent 
four stages of this combat. Rinconete y Cortadillo is the statement of 
the case and the introduction of the battle; Zl Licenciado Vidriera bears 
in it the indictment; La Ilustre Fregona, a parody on the picaresque 
novel, is partially the actual combat; and finally, El Coloquto de los perros 
is the artistic and ideological summation and solution of the author’s 
views on society. 

The article, despite its wealth of material and information, suffers 
from too many quotations, unnecessarily long digressions and blank 
statements. On the whole, it conveys the impression of lengthy researc h 
and hasty composition. 

LupMILLa B, TURKEVICH 
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Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens, in Verbindung mit 
M. Honecker und G. Schreiber herausgegeben von H. Finke. (Span- 
ische Forschungen der Gérresgesellschaft, Erste Reihe, 6. Band.) 
Minster in Westfalen, 1937: 461 pages. 


The studies brought together in this volume vary widely in their 
appeal. The first of them is entitled ‘‘ Revistas espafiolas de ciencias 
histéricas,”” and contains material of interest to all subscribers to the 
Hispanic Review. In it Dr. José Vives gives a brief account of 130 
Spanish geisteswissenschaftliche Zeitschriften. Originally prepared in 
1934, this article was partially revised in February, 1936: partially, por 
varias causas. It should be used together with the first fasciculus (1934) 
of the Boletin de bibliotecas y bibliografia (Madrid), where a list of periodi- 
cals of the Hispanic countries is given on pp. 63-71. Each list omits 
Spanish items included by the other. That of Dr. Vives gives an account 
of the character and value of the various periodicals, as well as the 
“direccién cientfifica, ntimero de voltiimenes, fasciculos y pdginas por 
afio, formato y precio de suscripcién.”’ 

Other studies in this volume are: J. Vincke, “Die vita communis 
des Klerus und das spanische Kénigtum im Mittelalter”; A. Allgeier, 
“Der Einfluss Spaniens in der Texgeschichte der Psalmen”; A. Gonzdlez 
Palencia, ‘‘ Noticias sobre don Raimundo, arzobispo de Toledo”; C. 
Willemsen, “‘Der Kamp um das Val d’Aran”’; E. Wohlhaupter, ‘ Ger- 
manische Rechtsgedanken im Privatrecht des Libro de los fueros de 
Castiella’’; A. Mercati, ‘‘Interrogatorio di Templari a Barcelona”; M. 
Honecker, ‘‘ Lullus-Handschriften aus dem Besitz des Kardinals Nikolaus 
von Cues”; P. Marti de Barcelona, ‘“‘ Nous documents per a la biografia 
de Ramon Muntaner”; G. Richert, ““Vom Altar des hl. Vincens von 
Nuno Gongalves”; L. Pfandl, “Ausdrucksformen des archaischen 
Denkens und des Unbewussten bei Calderén”; P. Expeditus Schmidt, 
“Die Kapelle und das Archiv der Schauspielbruderschaft in Madrid”; 
P. J. Hasenberg, ‘“‘Die Beziehungen Kélns zu Spanien und den Span- 
ischen Niederlanden im Dreissigjéhrigen Kriege”; P. Beda Kleinschmidt, 
“San Francesco auf spanischen Gerichtsbildern’”; L. Klaiber, ‘‘ Kata- 
lonien in der deutschen Wissenschaft.” as a 


Die Stellung der ‘“‘Marokanischen Briefe” innerhalb der Aufklérungs- 
literatur. Beitrag zum Verstindnis der Schriften José Cadalsos. By 
Werner Mulertt. Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle-Saale, 1937: 31 pages. 
This small but careful and painstaking study does not, perhaps, offer 

any startling addition to our present knowledge of what is essentially one 

of the interesting works expressive of the thought and attitude of the 
eighteenth century in Spain on social, political, and to some extent eco- 
nomic matters. It does much, however, to show what were the limits of 

Cadalso’s philosophy and feeling on certain of these subjects. 
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The author deals with the Cartas as of two groups: those having to do 
with virtue and friendship, hence generalizations; and those which have 
as a basis matters which, the author thinks, may have been often actual 
occurrences. He treats of their relation to the latter part of the Nouvelle 
Héloise, and finds Cadalso opposed to the notion of a withdrawal from 
society, preferring patriotic activity for the common good to an idealistic 
individualism. Cadalso recognizes certain values ‘in eighteenth century 
scientific and philosophical thinking, and hopes for advance in Spain 
along those lines; but at base he remained conservative, and grew more 
conservative with time. Cadalso doubted the perfectibility of the race, 
stood with his compatriots against the foreign critics of the conquest of 
America (and also against the ideas of Las Casas), and, while he owed a 
great debt to the Lettres persanes, was against their author in his harsh 
judgments upon Spain and Spaniards. 

Dr. Mulertt finds that Cadalso was no servile imitator, but a man not 
to be blinded either by his sources or by his own leanings. Even his 
satire is patriotism: ‘‘Cadalsos Satire ist eine Folge seiner schmerzreichen 
Vaterlandsliebe.” 

W. Ssarrer Jack 


O Perfeito e o Pretérito em Portugués (em confronto com as outras linguas 
romdénicas). Por Manuel de Paiva Boléo. Coimbra, 1936: xliii + 130 
pages. 

Studies on the use of the simple perfect and the compound perfect 
in the Romance languages have always neglected Portuguese because of 
the assumption perhaps that Portuguese usage was the same as Spanish. 
And Portuguese grammars for foreigners usually give the rules that apply 
to Spanish without further qualification or explanation. The present 
monograph is the first attempt at a scientific examination of this problem 
and at a formulation of definite rules. It is, therefore, a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of Portuguese and general Romance syntax and 
at the same time a basis for teaching the proper use of these important 
tenses to foreigners. 

In Portuguese the simple perfect is used much more commonly than 
in any other Romance language. The compound perfect, formed with 
the present of ter, is limited to the durative and iterative functions, e.g., 
“‘éle tem-me escrito” means “‘he has kept on writing to me” (durative) 
or “‘he has written to me frequently”’ (iterative). The problem is not so 
simple as this but Professor Boléo has analyzed it in great detail and has 
arrived at a precise and definite solution. At the end of the book, he 
inquires into the probable causes of this difference between Portuguese 
and the other Romance languages. While he does not pretend to find 
these causes, he presents some interesting suggestions that will doubtless 
stimulate further investigation. 

Epwin B. WILiiAMs 
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Bibliografia Filolégica Portuguesa, directed by the Centro de Estudos 

Filolégicos, Lisbon, 1935. 

This work proposes to be a bibliography of all books and articles 
treating of Portuguese linguistics (dictionaries, grammars, works on 
orthography, etc.). The work, appearing in loose-leaf form, is constantly 
being added to, and so cannot, by its very nature, be definitive. The 
Centro de Estudos Filolégicos is apparently making every effort to obtain 
all works dealing with Portuguese linguistics so that they may be available 
in Portugal. 

Each bibliographical item includes the following information: the date 
of the first edition, at the top of the page; the full name of the author, 
whenever known; a transcription of the title page; an enumeration of all 
the known editions; a description of the various editions (i.e., the size of 
the volume and the number of pages devoted to the various sections of 
the book); a summary of the contents of the work whenever it is thought 
advisable; a section titled Observagoes, which consists of critical comment 
and indicates where reviews of the work may be found; a list of the 
libraries in Portugal which have a copy of the work; and the author of 
the particular bibliographical item (there are several contributors to this 
bibliography). 

The order of the bibliographical entries is determined solely by the 
order of their receipt by the Centro and each entry contains the date of 
this receipt. As yet, no index for the work has been made. 


The Bibliografia Filolégica Portuguesa, when completed, will be a 
valuable tool for those interested in Portuguese linguistics, especially if 
provided with an index. 


Norman P, Sacks 


SURVEY OF HISPANIC STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Ronald Hilton, a Fellow of the Commonwealth Fund, and under 
the auspices of the Bancroft Library of the University of California, has 
just made an extensive tour in order to make a survey of Hispanic 
studies in this country. He will publish soon a Handbook of Hispanic 
Studies in the United States which will include Spanish, Portuguese and 
Latin America. All branches of study will be included (History, Geog- 
raphy, Literature, Language, Art, Archeology, Ethnology, Economics, 
etc.). The Handbook will consist of a series of statements concerning 
libraries, collections, museums and other organizations, and each state- 
ment is to be prepared by or under the supervision of the person most 
competent to make it. If you know of any person or organizations 
possessing Hispanic source material or sponsoring any particular kind of 
Hispanic research in a non-personal way, Mr. Hilton would be very 
glad to hear from you. His address is Faculty Club, University of 
California, Berkeley, California, and you are requested to write to him 
before November 1, 1938. 

J. P. W. C. 
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